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‘ae: OUR SPECIAL EDITION. 


A Special Fedition of WEEKLY was issued Friday, 
July 8, containing a full account of the attempted assassination of 
Presipent GARFIELD, with a portrait of the assassin, engraved 
from a photograph taken in the prison expressly for H ARPER’S 
and spirited illustrations by our own artist. 

— The Special Edition is sold at ten cents fer copy. Tt will be sent 
gratuitously to the regular subscribers to WARPER’S WEEKLY with 


this issue of the paper. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 


2. 89 of TIARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLF, issued Fuly 12, contains 
a full description, with working plans, of a boy’s row-boat, or fiat- 
bottomed skiff, such as.any bright boy with the requisite materials 
and a few tools may build for himself. Tt also contains a beautt- 
fully illustrated article on girls’ cooking clubs; a full-page repro- 
duction of MiLt.ats’s fainting of “ Queen Elizabeth at the Age of 
Sixteen” ; and a great variely of other interesting and instructive 


matler. 


‘THE PRESIDENT. 


A S we go to press, President GARFIELD still lives, 
and with a possibility of reeovery—a possibility 
which is already certainty ifthe sincere prayers of 
all good men of every party shall avail. Nothing 
has been more impressive throughout: the long sus- 
pense than the hush of party strife and the cordial 
union of political friends and foes in a feeling of pro- 
found sympathy and grave apprehension. Itis plain 
that a deep personal impression has been produced 
upon the country by the manly courage and simple 
bearing of the President, and that henceforth, what- 
ever the issue, he will have always a strong hold of 
the popular heart, and be always mentioned with 
warm affection. Nothing could be more touching or 
more totally free from conscious display than his 
conduct from the moment of the assault. The essen- 
_ tial quality of the man has been shown as nothing 
else could have illustrated it, and the feeling: of those 
who have had most faith in his truly high character 
has been amply vindicated. | 
There is always instinctive admiration for heroism, 
and those whom party feeling may have persuaded 
to deny the heroism of General GARFIELD in his 
forced marches and hazardous battles in Tennessee 
will gladly own that President GARFIELD has proved 
himself to be arhero in Washington. His steady 
cheerfulness in the face of death; his manly response 
to the doctor when told that he could probably live 
but a short time, that if God’s time for him had come, 
he was ready to go; the gay reply to the doctor when 
he told him that there was one chance in a hundred, 
‘Well, we will take that one”; the constant tender 
thoughtfulness of his wife, and the brave way in 
which he cheered his children—these are the things 
that PLUTARCH puts into his biographies, and that are 
told of all the heroes. So SIDNEY offers the cup of 
cold water to the dying soldier; so the Hudson River 
engineer clings to his engine at New Hamburg, and 
sinks to death in the winter river. It is the playful 
or earnest superiority to sudden disaster and death 
which is the essence of heroism, and that is the story 
of the.President’s mortal peril. 
Meanwhile the whole country seemed to watch 
at his bedside. In every mind there was but one 
thought, and every eye asked the same question of 
every comer. The heart of a great people beat with 
a single pulse, and a nation awoke at morning with 
the fervent hope that the President still lived. Should 
that hope be fulfilled, it is impossible that this ex- 
traordinary feeling, this demonstratively affectionate 
regard of a country, should be lost upon:so sensitive 
and intelligent and just a mind as the President's. 
He will. feel himself to be consecrated even to greater 
jlidelity, and to own in no merely perfunctory way 
that he is the Chief Magistrate, not of a party, but of 
a people, The situation has exposed the insincerity 
of party denunciation. Were he really believed to 
be staiwed in any way or to any degree, the kind of 
public feeling which has been expressed would have 
been impossible. Such tenderness of ‘sorrow and 
. Sympathy is only for honorable men. It invests in 
this instance also the President's wife: Her late 
serious and threatening illness,.and her bereavement 
by the railway accident in Ohio, immediately suc- 
ceeded by this terrible blow, encountered by her with 
a serenity of soul worthy of her husband's, have 
commended her also very closely to public affection. 
In sending her. message of womanly sympathy to 
Mrs. GARFIELD, the Queen of England expressed only 
what every private American heart feels in silence. 
Until the President is fully recovered, if he is to live 
there will be the same prayer from every patriotic 
heart. If he is to die, the memory of these last days 


will be a benediction to the people. 


7 


THE CAUSE OF THE CRIME. 


It is a very significant fact that in almost every 
journal of character and ability in this country, in 
European journals, in all private conversation, and 
evidently in the public mind, the ferocity and insan- 
ity of party spirit bred by the spoils system of official 
patronage is declared to be the moving cause of the at- 
tempted assassination of the President. It isa lottery 
in the frenzy of which an ill-balanced man easily loses 
his wits, or sophisticates himself into committing mur- 
der. Every political tramp or rascal in the country 
may assume that he has ‘‘ worked” for the election of 
the President, that except for his speeches and sugges- 
tions and labors the party would have been defeated, 
and that, since the spoils belong to the victors, he has 
earned his reward. This fancy would easily become 
frenzy. Men of certain temperaments would brood 
over what seemed to them their neglect and wrong, 
and the thirst for notoriety, which is one symptom of 
this kind of hallucination, would soon end in the hom- 
icidal purpose and the murderous act. 

This disposition of course would be increased by 
such a furious factional fight in the party as has been 
raging in New York. The feeling between the two 
Republican wings has been much more bitter than 
between the two parties. Each side has claimed to 
be especially the party, and to represent ‘‘regularity,” 
and a light-witted man who, with the feeling that he 
had been wronged, heard those whom he held to have 
wronged him overwhelmed with curses as false and 
treacherous, would arrive very readily at crime. The 
tragedy in Washington happening in the midst of the 
extraordinary scénes at Albany, should certainly lead 
every well-disposed American to reflect that, as the 
traditional peril of a republic is party spirit, whatever 
infuriates that spirit is a dangerous blow at the com- 
mon welfare, and that nothing so surely and danger- 
ously aggravates and inflames party spirit as the sys- 
tem of spoils. To throw into every election, as the 
prize of success, a hundred thousand places, with all 
their direct and indirect dependencies, opportunities, 
and emoluments, to add the doctrine that every man 
who ‘‘ works” is entitled to his reward in this kind, 
and to intensify it all with a factional quarrel, is to 
invite the utmost ferocity of feeling, and directly to 
foster such crimes as that which we now deplore. 

The cry of the assassin, ‘‘I am a Stalwart of the 
Stalwarts, and ARTHUR is now President,” may have 
shown madness, but it was certainly madness with 
method. If he be ‘insane, it reveals the influences 
which have disturbed his brain—influences for which 
every man is responsible who feeds and. fans to fury 
the fire of party. The deliberate stimulation of this 
tendency is a crime against liberty. Itis sitting upon 
the safety-valve while the fire deepens to white heat. 
The ability to restrain and modify it is the real power 
of self-government. If we can not accomplish its 
restraint in this country, the republic is impracticable. 
Abolition of the spoils system, which is the direct 
cause of this national calamity, is now the most es- 
sential and important public duty. The question is 
not whether a man shall be made a small clerk only 
upon proof of his fitness, but whether the government 
of the United States shall be intrusted to able and 
honorable and experienced statesmen, with time to 
attend to their duties. If this is a question which we 
are unable to answer as it should be answered, we are 
unequal to the task which our fathers set for us. The 
crime which has startled the world is not the proof of 
a decline in American character or of fatal weakness 
in American institutions. It is only a sharp and 
terrible reminder that there are abuses of those insti- 
tutions which are perfectly plain, and which must 
not be tolerated. Their origin is obvious, their tend- 


ency is demonstrated, and their remedy lies in that 
public good sense of which the tone of the press upon . 


this calamity, and the general interest in reform, are 
the most satisfactory evidences. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


THE universal and profound grief of the country at 
its probable bereavement has been accompanied with 
an equally universal apprehension respecting the ad- 
ministration of the President’s successor. Mr. AR- 
THUR’S conduct since his entrance upon the office to 
which he was elected has been most justly and gener- 
ally condemned, and he ought to perceive that in as- 
cending to the great place of President of the United 
States, should such be the event, he must abandon all 


» his recent estimates of official duty and dignity for 


behavior worthy of the Chief Magistrate of a great 
people. Undoubtedly an amiable man, not-fitted for 
public affairs, and with a taste for small politics and 
intrigue, we can easily believe him to be appalled by 
the prospect of a position and duties to which he 
doubtless feels himself to be unequal. There can be 
no doubt that his desire would be to administer the 
government for the best interests of the country, but 
the school in which he has been trained is so mean. 
and belittling that he would be at very great disad- 
vantage. When ANDREW JOHNSON succeeded Presi- 
dent LINCOLN, it was feared that his political educa- 
tion and associations would be too strong~for him, 
although it was hoped that his election by the Union 


| the slightest real reflection. 


party, and the exigencies of the situation, r- 
suade him to adopt a wise, patriotic, and harmonious 
course. The total disappointment of that hope, and 
the disgraces of his administration, are now familiar 
facts of history. | 

The results to be apprehended from a change in the 
Presidency at this time are of a very different kind. 
Of the three Vice-Presidents who have succeeded to 
the higher place, Messrs. TYLER and JOHNSON broke 
with the party that elected them, and went to the 
opposition, and Mr. FILLMORE did much the same 
thing. But in his case it was a dissolution of his 
party which followed his accession. In the present 
instance the result would be probably a party schism. 
Mr. CONKLING, who would have to supply experience 
and counsel to the Administration, would become its 
controlling power, and Mr. CONKLING is perfectly well 
known. But Mr. CoNKLING represents a policy and — 
methods which, however agreeable to some Republic- 
ans, are not acceptable to the country. Should the 
change in the Presidency occur, we shall treat the 
new Administration with perfect candor. But noth- 
ing is gained by evading or trying to conceal plain 
and recognized facets, and it is always serviceable to 
an officer to know precisely what feeling in the pub- 
lic mind attends his entrance upon his duties. 

It is still true, and always true, that he who serves 
his country most serves his party best. Mr. ARTHUR 
has been content hitherto to be a good-natured and 
unquestioning henchman. But the brief experience 
of General GARFIELD’s Administration has shown 
that the true and only party policy now lies in an ag- 
gressively honest, frugal, and economical conduct of 
the government. The country and the Republican 
party, with the exception of a few malcontents, have 
heartily approved the chief acts of the last four 
months. The reduction of interest upon the bonds, 
the vigorous and unsparing pursuit of the postal rob- 
bers, the clean, business-like ways of the Administra- 
tion, have greatly commended it to public confidence. 
The Senate with virtual unanimity has sustained the 
President, and if it is left without a presiding officer, 
Mr. ARTHUR doubtless reflects with poignant regret 
that the consequent possibility, which no man will- 
ingly contemplates, of a lapse in the Chief Magis- 
tracy, is due to his own complicity in the intrigue of 
the New York Senatorial resignation. The angry 
and unpardonable act of Mr. CONKLING has wantonly 
exposed the country to one of the most serious of 
perils. By his resignation he made it impossible to 
choose a Republican President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore, and Mr. ARTHUR consequently retained the 
chair until the adjournment. The result, as will be 
seen by reference to the law which we publish in an- 
other column, is that in the event of the death both 
of the President and Vice-President there would be a 
dangerous lapse in the Chief Magistracy. This is 
one of the consequences of Mr. CONKLING’s folly. 
Meanwhile Mr. ARTHUR’S duty is clear and impera- 
tive. Should he be called to President GARFIELD’s 
place, the general policy of President GARFIELD must 
be maintained. The strain upon the nation and upon 
the party will be immense, and it can not be wisely 
encountered by discarding and discrediting what has 
been already begun with the applause of the whole 
country. Mr. ARTHUR will find that the journals 
which have most independently and sincerely cen- 
sured the follies and errors of his course as Vice- 
President will most honestly approve and sustain 
every indication of a wise and patriotic policy as 
Président. Should he be persuaded to attempt seri- 
ously to change the situation, he would hear an in- 
dignant protest from every part of the country which 
it would be impossible for him not to heed. 


A DANGEROUS PRACTICE. 


THERE is one moral of the great calamity which 
has befallen the country which was instantly and 
universally remarked. It will become more and 
more impressive, for it is the vital danger of our 
present system of Presidential nominations. Who- 
ever has seen a National Convention knows that the 
nomination of a Vice-President especially is made by 
a jaded and half-disgusted mob of delegates without 
At the last Convention ~ 
it is safe to say that the name of Mr. ARTHUR had 


/ not occurred to a single one of the six or seven hun- 


dred delegates in connection with either office to 
which nominations were to be made; and there was 
no member of his party less likely to be selected for 
a possible President. After the fierce struggle and 
the defeat of the third-term scheme, it was felt that 
New York was the battle-ground, that Mr. CONKLING 
controlled the regular party organization, that he 
would not hesitate to connive at the defeat of the 
party, and that something must be done to bribe him 
to the support of the ticket. Plainly stated, this was 
the situation, and for such reasons the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency was selected. 

Tragical experience has taught us that in nomina- 
ting a Vice-President we are designating a possible 
or even probable President, and when the catastrophe 
occurs which makes the subordinate the chief, the 
party which has taken the responsibility will be held 
to strict account. Sixteen years ago, when President 
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Lincoun fell, the succession of ANDREW JOHNSON 
filled the country with serious and disturbing appre- 
hension.. It can not be denied, also, that there was 
universal consternation when the shot of the assassin 
at President GARFIELD made the Presidency of Mr. 
ARTHUR probable. That, however, is but to say that 
the legitimate result of the action of the Chicago 
Convention appalled the country. It is true that if 
the opposing nominations made at Cincinnati had 
been ratified by the people, and Mr. ENGLISH were to- 
day President, there would have been the same gen- 
eral and profound dissatisfaction. 

It is the way in which nominations are made by 
both parties which is at fault, and if dire experience 
can not teach us, if we insist upon selecting our Chief 
Magistrate by the merest whim of luck or passion, 
and without the least regard for qualification, or ex- 
perience, or political character, the prayer of the late 
Fourth of July, never uttered with more intense and 
painful anxiety than upon that day, will become the 
petition of every patriotic American—‘‘ God save the 
Republic!” The duty of sensible men is not to be 
content with expressing disgust, but to send men to 
caucuses and conventions who will have the pluck 
to vote against a nomination for the Vice-Presidency 
which they would not support for the Presidency. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


THE law regarding the succession to the Presidency is 
contained in the third title of the Revised Statutes of the 
~ United States. The sections are as follows: 


“Sec. 146. In case of removal, death, resignation, or inability 
of both the President and Vice-President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, or if there is none, then the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, for the time being, shall act as Pres- 
ident until the disability is removed or a President elected. 

“Sec. 147, Whenever the offices of President and Vice-President 
both become vacant, the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause 
a notification thereof to be made to the Executive of every State, 
and shall also cause the same to be published in at least one of, 
the newspapers printed in each State. 

“Sec. 148. The notification shall specify that electors of a Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the United States shall be appointed 
or chosen in the several States as follows: 

_ “ First. If there shall be the space of two months vet to ensue 
between the date of such notification and the first Wednesday in 


December then next ensuing, such notification shall specify that . 


the electors shall be appointed or chosen within thirty-four days 
preceding such first Wednesday in December. 

“* Second. If there shall not be the space of two months between 
the date of such notification and such first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber, and if the term for which the President and Vice-President 
last in office Were elected will not expire on the third day of March 
next ensuing, the notification shall specify that the electors shall 
be appointed or chosen within thirty-four days preceding the first 
Wednesday in December in the year next ensuing. But if there 
shall not be the space of two months between the date of such 
notification and the first Wednesday in December then next ensu- 
ing, and if the term for which the President and Vice-President 
last in office were elected will expire on the third day of March 
next ensuing, the notification shall not specify that electors are to 
be appointed or chosen. | 

“Sec. 149. Electors appointed or chosen upon the notification 


prescribed by the preceding section shall meet and give their 


votes upon the first Wednesday of December specified in the 
notification.” - 


VIRGINIA READJUSTERS. 


A VIRGINIA correspondent sends us the following clear 
account of the Readjusters’ movement from the Democratic 
point of view. He asserts that no State has honester elec- 
tions than Virginia, and that whenever dishonest voting 
or fraudulent manipulation of votes has been charged, it 
has been chiefly in MAHONE’s district. Our correspondent 
must remember, however, that fair play for the colored 
citizen is the paramount question in every Southern State, 
and that Republican support will be naturally given to 
that wing of the Democratic party which, with whatever 
loose financial views, insists‘ upon that fair play. The 
_ Democratic party is a national party, and it is opposed in 

every State because of the indisputable fraud and violence 
by which it has sought to control certain States, and so to 
obtain control of the national government. Republicans 
oppose repudiation, but they oppose quite as strenuously 
the tissue ballot and laws intended to deprive colored citi- 
zens of their votes. When the country sees the Democratic 
party in Virginia as anxious to secure fair play for colored 
citizens as for State creditors, it will listen more patiently 
to its denunciation of repudiation. Rights can be repu- 
diated by a party as well as debts. 

“The proposition to readjust the debt by assuming two-thirds 
of it for Virginia, and’ leaving the other third to West Virginia, 
was formally embodied in legislation, and effectuated by the issue 
of Virginia bonds for the two-thirds, ten years ago, and has never 
been disturbed or challenged by any party in Virginia since. It 
18 understood on all sides, has been formally accepted by the cred- 
itors in many ways, and was made a special legislative condition 
of the last funding act (approved March 28, 1879), known as the 
McCcttovau bill. Every department of our government has given 
its sanction to this arrangement ; every party accepts it. There is 
not, and has not been since 1871, a suggestion in any quarter to 
‘readjust’ that proportioning of the debt. Nay, more, until the 
Readjuster party was formed there was never any controversy as 
to what constituted Virginia’s two-thirds. Year by year that sum 
was officially stated by the Auditor of Public Accounts ; tax bills 
and other laws were passed on the admitted quantum of the obli- 
‘gation; and under our laws with each publication of the acts of 
Assembly the debt chargeable to Virginia was stated, and always 
in the same terms, the fluctuations from year to year being refer- 
able to annual increase by unpaid interest, or annual decrease by 
the operations of the Sinking Fund, etc. These ‘acts’ are before 
me, and I quote them for the past five years: 


1875-76—Interest-bearing debt....... $29,514,426 38 
1877-78— «“ 29,350,826 38 
1878-79— 29,367,958 06 


Adding the unfunded debt; and deducting the bonds held by the 


taunted with the dishonorab 


State herself, the principal of the debt, as agreed on all hands un- 
til some time after the Readjuster party was formed, was about 
$33,000,000. | 
“In the first Convention of that party, held in this city, General 
Manong, amid universal approbation, announced the principal to 
be $32,977,090 02. . The Richmond Whig, his personal organ, and 
the only exponent of his party, in its issue of September 6, 1879, 
in the midst of the first canvass the Readjusters made, declared 


itself as acknowledging the ‘entire indebtedness,’ and defined this: 


language to mean ‘ precisely what the same words ‘do in the Con- 
servative platform of 1877,’ about which there can be no doubt, 
the Conservative party having always held that all the above prin- 
cipal was.due, as it now does. The only contention. of the Read- 
justers two years ago was as to readjusting the rate of interest, 
and as to certain details of the system of funding. During the 
campaign of that fall, however, certain individuals of that. party, 
emboldened, by the favor with which the proposal to cut down in- 
terest, whether the creditors agreed or not, was received, threw off 
all disguises, and avowed themselves in favor of readjusting the 
principal, Thus one of their speakers, James L. Powg 1, Esq., of 
Spottsylvania, avowed in a public discussion that ‘we Readjusters 
mean to repudiate every particle of the debt except what we choose 
to give them [the a for the sake of peace.’ And when 
eness of this position, they answered, 
as did the present candidate for the Attorney-Generalship of the 
State on the Readjuster ticket, ‘ Honor will not buy a breakfast.’ 

“Since that fall of 1879 there has been a race among the Re- 
adjuster leaders who could propose the largest repudiation. In 
a caucus of that party held in this city during the last session of 
the Assembly, the proposition of the Republican candidate for Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the United States Senate was adopted, and in the 
recent State Convention of that party it was formally avowed as a 
plank of their platform. The second section of that document 
opens as follows: 

‘6*2, We reassert our purpose to settle and adjust our State 
obligations on the basis of the bill to reestablish public credit 
known as the “ RrppLeBerGER bill.”’ 

“ Now if you will turn to the Congressional Record of March 26, 
1881, page 7, you will find the ‘ RippLesBercer bill,’ and in that 
bill you will find the official and authorized definition of the posi- 
tion of the Virginia Readjusters on the public debt, and you may 
learn there and thus the ‘ proposition’ ‘f¥m which it takes its 
name.’ The sentence which announces what Virginia Readjusters 
are going to do with a debt admitted by their leader and their or- 
gan less than two years since to be $33,000,000 is as follows: 

‘**The equitable adjustment of the public debt of the State, as 
determined by the application of the facts and principles aforesaid, 
fixes the aggregate thereof at $19,665,196.’ 

‘*Tt is this repudiation of thirteen millions of Virginia’s debt 
which the Democratic party of Virginia is fighting.” 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the pointless story of the discovery 
of MORGAN’s bones, the Rev, Dr. WHARTON, in the Princeton 
Review, passes judgment upon Antimasonry. He is speak- 
ing of JOHN QUINCY ADAMs, and he says: ! 


“‘He'went to the House, the nominee, against both Whigs and 
Democrats, of the Antimasons—a party whose pretext was a fab- 
ricated assassination; whose policy was personal proscription ; 
which had no political principles, its sole bond of union being the 
ostracism of men belonging to an ancient charitable association 
which had always embraced in its ranks some of the chief patri- 
ots and statesmen of the land; which was to be concerned in 
some of the most corrupt compromises with foes, and some of the 
basest betrayals of allies history has ever recorded. In its falsifi- 
cations and corruption Mr. Apams had no part ; of its betrayals he 
was one of the victims.” 


The article contains the best estimate of the last, of th 
line of Revolutionary Presidents that we recall: : 


“To the end he was ynchathged. He remaitied incapable of un- 
derhand intrigue ; truthful in expression, yet grossly prejudiced in . 


perception ; without following a party, but sometimes compelling 
all parties to follow him; intolerant, yet not proscriptive; frozen 
in his intereourse with others, yet pouring himself out on his diary. 


in streams of.fire; vapid and pointless when out of political ac-. 


tion, when in political action master of an inexhaustible arsenal 
of facts likely to bear on any probable issue, and of astounding 
capacity in availing himself of these facts at any given moment.” 


AN INTERESTING APPEAL. 


THE Rev. J. B. HARRISON, who is one of the most careful 
and sympathetic students of social questions, has recently 
made a journey through the Southern States, and before 
publishing his observations, which are sure to be valuable, 
he calls attention to the lamentable.want of reading mat- 
ter among the people. é 

Many of the ladies “of the best old: families” are eager 
to do something for their poorer neighbors of both races, but 
they object to the publication of their names. Mr. HaRRI- 
SON says, therefore, that any one in this part of the country 
who knows those in the Southern States who would dis- 
tribute good reading matter ought to send it—anything, 
indeed, not pernicious or worthless. Mr. HARRISON (whose 
address is Franklin Falls, New Hampshire) is in corre- 
spondence with ladies in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas who are establishing reading clubs and neigh- 
borhood libraries. | 

The people who would be so grateful for this kind of as- 
sistance will help themselves after a little time. But even 
in a New England village, as Mr. HARRISON says, it is not 
always easy to start a library. 


THE AMHERST GYMNASIUM. 


No college in the country has fostered more carefully the 
interests of physical education and hygiene than Amherst 
College, and Professor HITCHCOCK’s report of the history of. 
this department for the last twenty years is one of the most 
interesting of the college documents of the summer. His 
suggestions have the value of devoted thought and experi- 
ence and knowledge, and the results of his drill are the in- 
contestable evidence of its value. Professor HITCHCOCK’s 
object is not to make boating men or boxing men, nor phe- 
nomenally muscular men, but through sound physical con- 
ditions to secure the highest mental and moral efficiency. 
Of this it is not muscular power only which is the surest 
guarantee, but a careful regard for the laws of health. 

When a college boy faints at a boat-race in the burning 
midsummer sun, it is obvious that however “ high” his train- 
ing, the real object of such training, in the large and gen- 
erous sense, has not been accomplished. The old judge 


told the horse-thief that he was to be hung, not because he 
had stolen a horse, but that horses might not be stolen. So 
a young man should observe the laws of health, not that he 
may win a race, but that he may best command all his pow- 


ers. The laws of health do not enjoin tremendous exer-. 


tion under a withering sun. 

The Amherst method is that of active, vigorous, and live- 
ly muscular exercise at stated periods. This exercise is 
obtained, not by lifting enormous weights, nor by rigid 
military drill, but by varied recreative and pleasant move- 
ments, accomplished by the use of light wooden dumb-bells 


to music. This secures the necessary muscular waste and | 


development, while those who desire the heavy gymnastic - 


worare at liberty to indulge init. The statistical tables 


and ‘statements in Professor HITCHCOCK’s report show in- 
teresting and important results—such as decrease of illness 
from the Freshman to the Senior year, the fact that no se- 
rious or permanent injury has ever resulted from the exer- 


cises, and that only 2.27 per cent. of the students failed , 


from sickness. Another fact gathered from his’ figures is 
that for the last fourteen years the percentage of the in- 
crease of the use of tobacco among all the college classes 
has been from 19.64 in the Freshman year to 39.00 in the 
Senior year. The whole report is very interesting to par- 
ents and guardians as well as to the “young gentlemen” 
themselves. 


- PERSONAL 


WHEN SrepHen Grrarp died, fifty years ago, he little thought of 
the magnitude to which his bequest for the foundation of ‘a col- 
lege for orphans would grow. The college commenced with three 
hundred orphan pupils. It now contains one thousand, and ac- 
commodation for still more is in course of construction. Its 
finances have been managed with the greatest fidelity and judg- 
ment, and its gross revenue for 1880 was $886,753. The. real 
estate he left to the college, especially the coal mines, has increased 
in value heyond all expectation. History furnishes no example of 
a college whose success has been so great. It was opened for the 
reception of pupils in 1848. The buildings thus far have cost 
about $2,000,000, the main ona, in the form of a Corinthian tem- 
ple, being 169 feet long, 111 feét wide, 97 feet high, and said to 
be the finest specimen of Greek architecture of modern times. 

—The Philadelphia er has announced in its columns during 
the past six months the deaths of 449 people Whose age was over 
eighty. Of these, 171 were men, and 278 were women. This 
gives the usual proof of the observation that more women than 
men live to be eighty. Of the 449, sixty-six lived to be over nine- 
ty, and six over one hundred. The oldest, Darry Barfon, a col- 
ored woman, attained to the great age of one hundred and fifteen. 


—President ELtot, at the recent Commencement at Harvard, — 


said that the university had not received so much money in any 
year for the last dozen years as in this year. It would foot up 
$500,000. In consequence, however, of the reduced rate of in- 
terest, owing to the deplorably prosperous state of the country, 
the income of the university had been reduced to a little over 
$200,000. 

—Miss Griswo.p, who has made so sucoessful an operatic début 
in Paris, was born in Chicago. Before the great fire there het 
parents were wealthy, but having by that disaster lost nearly ev- 
erything, they yielded to her entreaties to cultivate her voice to 
earn a livelihood. Mrs. Griswotp accompanied her to Paris, 


where, after three years of assiduous study in the Conservatuire, - 


she has won a complete professional triumph. 

—Speaking of the resignation of Professor Park, after forty- 
five years’ service as the dogmatic head of Andover Theological 
Seminary, the New York Zimes says he has lived to see the theo- 
logical opinions which he taught substgntially superseded by a 
newer and less Calvinistic system of religious thought. “He is 
probably the last of the old-school theologians—the men who dig 
theological systems out of the Scriptures—tliat we shall ever have 
in this country; but if the last, he suffers nothing by comparison 
with the greatest. He retires from his post with the respect of 
all teachers in his own religious body, and honored for his worth 
cand merits by Christian people of all denominations.” 

—Speaking of Mr. Jerrmrson Davis's book, The State, published 
at Richmond, Virginia, says that “after a comparative and careful 
study of the work, it comes short of what we might and should 
have expected. Its chief value is in its certified quotations. Its’ 
recital of military events is often partial,and not seldom incor- 
rect; its tone is narrow and personal; ‘its style is very bad; its 
manner offensive ; and its worth found chiefly in the fact that a 


part of it makes a compendium of a history in which Mr. Davis © 


had no share...... We must regret that: after.a lifetime spent in 


public affairs he should be unable to arrange properly his plea or 
his. indictment, and equally unable either to preserve in his story 
the sequence of time, or to*present his arguments, his facts, or his 


conclusions in good English.” / 


—Mr. Matcotu McCatt, in the Contemporary: Review, is sure 


that Lord BEraconsFIELD’s devotion to his wife derives additional 
merit from the fact that it was lavished on a wife much older 
than himself, not strikingly attractive,and not wedded chiefly for 
love. Few men occupying such a position as Lord BEaconsFIetp’s 
‘would have bestowed upon such a wife during their long years of 
married life all the attention and gallantry of a youthful lover. ‘It 
was probably not her fortune alone that induced Lord Bracons- 
FIELD to marry a widow so much his senior. ‘ : 


—Miss NeILson, the actress, bequeathed the residue of her es- | 


tate to Admiral Giyy, who has devoted it to founding a fund for 


me. 


decayed actors and actresses. The trustees of the fund are Mr. . 


IrnvinG, Mr. Toor, and Mr. Ciement Scorr. The Admiral has, in 
addition, given large donations to the General, Theatrical Fund 
and three of the London hospitals. cae 

—An elderly. Bostonian recently divided $1,000,000, the half 
of his fortune; between his two children. There is an octogenari- 
an in New York, a widower, and a very lively old widower too, 
whose income is about.$300,000 per annum. At the end of each 
year he deducts what he has expended for himself, and hands over 
the balance to his nephews and nieces, which is a pleasant way of 
administering on one’s own estate. 

—Four paintings by LaNpsgEr, STANFIELD, and MILLATs were re- 
cently purchased at a sale-in London for $100,000; by a “Mr. 
Thomas,” who is understood to be Mr. Hotnoway, the patent-medi- 
cine man. He is regarded as one of the pill-ars of art in that 
metropolis. 

—The recent investigation before a committee of the Legis- 
lature at Albany as to the attempted bribery of a member by the 
payment of $2000 recalls an instance of a similar sort, though 
the bribe was five times larger in amount, when Sir Ropert Wat- 
POLE, then Prime Minister, meeting a member of the opposition in 
the Court of Requests, took him aside, and offered him a bank-bill 


of £2000 ($10,000), which he. put in his hands for his vote. The 


member replied: “Sir Ropert, you have lately served some of my. 


particular friends ; and when my wife was Jast at court, the King ~ 


was very ious to her, which must have happened at your in- 
stance. I should therefore think myself very ungrateful” ( gutting 
the bank-note into his pocket) ‘if I were to refuse the favor you are 
now pleased to ask me.” | : : 
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The Wretch: A Brighton Sto. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


“Tur Strance Avventures or Puagron,” Eto, 


¢ 


CHAPTER XVIIL—{ Continued.) 
A WHITE WORLD. 


= Prriars you would like to read the letter yourself, miss” 
she suggested. 
Nan took it, and had little difficulty in deciphering its contents, 


> . 
| * 


AND I.”—From a Parntinc By Epp. 


though the language was occasionally a trifle hyperbolical. It con- 
tained nothing less than an offer of marriage addressed to Sal by 
a sailor in one of her Majesty’s iron-clads, who said that he was 
tired of the sea, and that if Sal would give up her wandering life 
so would he, and he would retire into the coast-guard. He pointed 
out the sacrifices he was ready to make for her; for it appeared 
that he was a petty officer. No matter; he was willing to become 
simple A. B. again; for he had his “ feelin’s” ; and if so be as she 
would become his wife, then they would have a good weather-proof 
cottage, a bit of garden, and three and fourpence a day. It was a 
most business-like, sensible offer. 

‘And I’m sure I could do something for him,” Nan eagerly said. 
“I think I could get him promotion. The Senior Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty is a friend of mine. And wouldn't it be better for you ?” 

“ No, miss,” said Sal, with an odd kind of smile. ‘I was glad 


“ala 


iy 
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to get the letter, for it shows I’m respected. But I’m not going to 
be caged yet. I never saw or heard of the man I would marry— 
except it might have been Robbie Burns, if he was_ still alive. 
Sometimes when I’ve been reading a bit, coming along the downs 
all by myself like, ’ve seen somebody in the distance; and I’ve 
said to myself, ‘ Well, now, if that was only to turn out to be that 
black-a-vised Ayrshire ploughman, it would be all cver with me; it 
would be, ‘‘ Whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad.”’ And then _ 
some shambling fellow of a laborer has come along, straw-haired, 
bent-backed, twisted-kneed, and scarcely enough spirit in him to 
say, ‘ Marnin t’ ye—good-marnin t’ ye, wench!’ ” 

“ You are very independent,” said the sage Nan. “ And that’s 
all very well as long as your health lasts. But you might become 
ill. You would want relatives and friends, and a home. And in 
the coast-guard houses you would have a very comfortable home, 
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and a garden to look after; and your husband might get promo- 
4 ” 


“If ever I marry,” said Sal, shaking her head, “it won’t be one 
of the man-o’-war’s men. They’ve just as little spirit or independ- 
ence as the day-laborers. They’ve had it all crushed out of them 
by the hard usage of the officers.” } 

“Oh, how can you say so!” said Nan, warmly. “ The officers are 
English gentlemen. In former days there may have been cruelty, 
but I am certain that exists no longer. I know several officers: 
kinder-hearted men don’t exist. Why, there is a captain in the 
nav 

She stopped in great embarrassment, 
heeding, said, Iaconically : 

“Tt ain’t the captain, miss. 
terfere. It’s the first lieutenant who can make the ship a hell upon 
earth if he has a mind to. Ah, miss, it’s little you know of the 
discipline that goes on on board a man-o’-war. There’s no human 
being could stand it who wasn’t brought. up to it. The merchant- 
men can’t stand it and_won’t stand 
it; that’s where the officers find a 
difficulty when the Reserves are called’ 
out. You wouldn’t find-a man-o’- 
war’s man marching up to the First : <a — 
Lord of the Admiralty with a lump : a 
of salt beef in his hand and asking 
him if it was fit to eat. And this 
lord, miss, being a civilian like, he 
never thought of having the man 
clapped in irons. ‘Throw it over- 
board,’ says he. ‘I will see that no 
more o’ that kind of stuff is issued 
to her Majesty’s fleet.’ That was the 
story I heard, miss: the men were | BH! HATATIH 
laughing about it at Beachy Head. 
And then, in the merchantmen Jack 
has a better chance, if he is a smart 
fellow—” 

And so forth. They had once 
more got on to the subject of sailors | 
and officers, regarded from their dif- 
ferent points of view; and it was not 
until they had reached Brighton that 
the sight of Lewes Crescent reminded 
Nan that she had now to part from 
her companion and go in search of 
mutton-bones for the thrushes and 
blackbirds. 


But Singing Sal, not 


i 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BREAKING DOWN. 


Nort only was she successful in this 
work of charity, but she must needs 
also institute a similar system of out- 
door relief at her own end of the 
town; so that it was nearly dusk 
when she re-entered the house in 
Brunswick Terrace. She did not 
think of asking if there were any 
visitors; she went up ‘stairs, per- 
ceived that the drawing-room door . 
was an inch or two opén, and was 
just about to enter, when she heard 
voices. Inadvertently she paused. 

It was Mr. Jacomb’s voice. Then 
her mother said, 

married happily myself, and I 
have never tried to influence my 
daughters.” ~ 

Nan shrank back like a guilty o& 
thing. She had only listened to dis- ) | 
cover whether it was some one she HTB | Hi 
knew who had called; but these few re h 
words of her ‘mother’s made her 
heart jump. She stole away noise- 
lessly to her own room. She sat 
— anxious and agitated, fearing she scarcely knew 
what. 

She was not left long in suspense. 
the room and shut the door. 

“T thought I heard you come in, Nan,” she said, “and it’s 
lucky you have, for Mr. Jacomb is here.” 

“But I don’t want to see Mr. Jacomb, mamma,” she said, 
breathlessly. 

“He wants to see you,” her mother said, quietly, “and I 
suppose you know what it is about.” 

““I—I suppose so—yes, I can guess. Oh, mother dear!” 
cried Nan, going and clinging to her mother, “do me this 
great kindness! I can’t see him. I don’t want to see him. 
Mother, you will go and speak to him for me ?”’ : 

“Well, that is extraordinary,” said Lady Beresford, who, 
however, had far too great a respect for her nerves to become 
excited over this matter or anything else. ‘“ That’s a strange 
request, I have just told -him I would not interfere. Of 
course I don’t consider it a good match; you might do a 
great deal better, from a worldly point of view. But you 
have always been peculiar, Nan. If you think it would be 
for your happiness to become a poor clergyman’s wife, I will 
not oppose it. At the same time, I have always thought you 
might do better.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t you understand ?” Nan broke in, “It’s 
to ask him to go away! I’m so sorry. If he had spoken 
before, I would have told him before.” 

“You mean you refuse him, and I am to take the message ?” 
said her mother, staring at her. ‘That is all ?” 

The girl was silent. 

“TI must say, Nan, you have been acting very strangely. 
You have led us all to believe that you were going to marry 
him. Why did you let the man come about the house ?”’ 

“ Don’t speak like that to me, mother,” said Nan, with her 
under lip beginning to quiver. ‘I—I tried to think of it. I 
knew he wanted me to be his wife; I thought it might be 
right ; I thought I could do something that way ; and—and I 
tried to persuade myself. But I can’t marry him, mother—T 
can’t—I don’t wish to marry any one—I never will marry.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child!” said her mother, severely, 
for there was a sort of tendency toward excitement in the at- 
mosphere. “Let me understand clearly. I suppose you 
know your own mind? Iam to go and tell this man definitely 
that you won’t marry him ?” 

“Mother, don’t put it in that harsh way. Tell him I am 
very sorry. Teil him I tried hard to think of it. Tell him I 
‘am sorry he has waited so long, but if he had asked sooner—”’ 

“He would have had the same answer ?” 

The girl’s face flushed red, and she said, in a strange sort 

way: 

“Yes—perhaps so; I think it must have been the same 
answer at any time—oh, I never, never could have brought 


J 
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Her mother came into 


He’s too great a gentleman to in-. 
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myself to marry him! Mother, does it look cruel—does it look as 
if I had treated him badly ?” she added, in the same anxious way. 
‘No, I would not say that,” answered her mother, calmly. “A 
man must take his chance; and until he speaks he can’t have an 
answer. I do not think Mr. Jacomb has any reason to complain, 
poe perhaps, that you don’t go yourself and hear what he has 
’ 


“Oh, mother, I couldn’t do that. It would only be pain for both 
pb : And then I don’t refuse him, you see, mother; that’s some- 

ing. 

Lady Beresford was uncertain. The truth was, she was not at 
little trouble—for she did think that her daughter ought to marry 
into a better position in life. But she had just been-listening to 
what Mr. Jacomb had to say for himself; and he had said a good 
deal, not only about himself, but about Nah, and her disposition, 
and what would best secure her happiness, and so forth. Lady 
Beresford had been just a little bit. impressed; and the question 


ie 
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“room and close the door. 
| in, so that there should be no appeal. Her next was that “it was 


all sorry to be the bearer of this message—even at the cost of a. 


was whether Nan ought not to be invited to a fair consideration 
of the matter as represented: by Mr. Jacomb himself. 
“Well, Nan,” she said, “if your mind is quite clear about it—” 
“ Oh, it is, mother,” she answered, eagerly, “ quite—quite.” 
That was an end. 
ened for her footsteps until she heard her go into_the drawing- 
Her first thought was to lock herself 


Her mother left the room slowly; Nan Kst-— 


excessively mean and cruel of her to experience this wonderful 


sense of relief, now that the die was irrevocably cast. 
“If there was anything I could do for him,” she was thinking— 


“ anything—anything but that ;” and then she listened again to. 


the stillness until she heard a bell ring, and the drawing-room 
door open again, and some oné descend ‘he stairs into the hall. 
She felt guilty and sorry at the same time. She wished she could 
do something by way of compensation. He would not think it 
was mere heartlessness? For indeed she had tried. And would 
she not have done him a far greater wrong if she had married 
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him without being able to give him her whole 
heart ? : 

Nan went to the window; but it was too dark 
for her to see anything. She took it for granted 
he had gone away- She was glad, and ashamed 
of herself for being glad. She reproved herself. 
And then she had a vague sort of feeling that she 
would wear sackcloth and ashes—or try to be ten 
times kinder to everybody—or do something, any- 
thing, no matter what—to atone for this very 
unmistakable sense of gladness that seemed to 
pervade her whole being. She couldn’t help it, 
because it was there; but she would do some- 


thing by way of compensation. And the first ; 


thing she could think of was to go and brush 
the billiard table with such thoroughness that 
Mr. Tom, when he came home, should say he had 
never seen it in such good condition before. 
That was a roaring party that somewhat later 
came in—all flushed faces and high spirits and 
delight; for they had walked all the way from 
Falmer over the downs, under the guidance of 
the Canadian experience of Frank King; and 
thev had had wonderful adventures with the snow- 
drifts; and the night was beautiful—a crescent 
moon in the south, and high up in the southeast 
the gleaming belt of Orion. And Nan greatly 
entered into the joy of these adventurers; and 
wished to hear more of their futile efforts at 
skating; and was asking this one and the other 
about everything —until she found Mr. Tom’s 
eves fixed on her. tie 
'“Nan,” said he, with scrutigy and decision, 
* you've been in the country to-day, walking.” 
She admitted she had. 


“And you had for your luncheon a bit of bread 
and an apple.” 

“J generally take that as a precaution,” Nan 
said, simply. 

“I thoyght so,” said Mr. Tom, with great satis- 
faction at his own shrewdness. ‘I can tell in a 
minute. For you always come back looking high- 
ly pleased with yourself, and inclined to be cheeky. 
I don’t like the look of you when you're too set 
up. Your tongue gets too sharp. I'd advise you 
people to look out.” 


Nan’s‘conscience smote her. Was she so glad, 


- then, that even outsiders saw it in her face ? 


She became graver; and she vowed that. she 
would pe most reticent at dinner, Had she not 
promised to herself to try to be ten times kinder 
to everybody ? 

And she yery soon, at dinner, had an opportu- 
nity of displaying her generosity. They were 
busy making havoc of the manner of a distin- 
guished person who was much talked of at that 
time, and whom they had all chanced to meet. 


‘ Now Nan ordinarily was very intolerant of affec- 


tation ; but had she not promised to be ten times 
kinder to everybody? ‘So she struck in in de- 
fense of this lady. 

- “But it is her nature to be affected,” said Nan. 
“She is quite true to herself. That is her dis- 


position, It wouldn’t be natural for her to try 
not to be affected. She was born with that dis- 
position. Look at the idiotic grimaces that in- 


fants anake when tkey try to show they are 
pleased ; and Mrs. —— w6uldn’t be herself at all 
if she wasn’t affected. - She might as well try to 
leave off her affectations as her clothes. She 
couldn't go about without any.” 

“She goes about with precious little,” said Mr. 
Tom, who strongly disapproyed of scanty ball 
dresses, And then he addéd, “ But tliat’s Naw 
all over; she’s always for making the best of 
everything and everybody. It’s always the best 
possible world with her.” 

“And ‘isn’t that wise,” said Frank: King, with a 
_ laugh, “ considering it’s the only one we’ve got to 
live in at present?” | 

Nan was very bright and cheerful during this 
dinner; and Captain Frank King was most mark- 
edly attentive to her and interested in her talk- 
ing? When Nan began to speak he seemed to 


- ¢onsider that the whole table ought to listen ; 


aud his was the first look that approved, and the 
first laugh that followed. Then he discovered 


* that she knew all sorts of out-of-the-way things 


that an ordinary voung lady could by no possi- 
bility have been expected to know. It was more 
than eyer clear to him that these solitary wan- 
derings fad taught her-something. Where had 
she acquired all this familiarity, for example, with 
details about his own profession—or what had 
been his profession ? 

They went on to talk of the jeers of cabmen 
at‘each other, and how sharp some of them were. 
Then again they began to.talk about other com- 
mon savings, the very origin of. which had been 
forgotten ; and Frank King spoke of a taunt which 
wag an infallible recipe for driving a bargee mad 
—* Who choked the boy with duff?”—though no- 
body, not the bargees themselves, now knew any- 
thing whatever’ about the tragic incident that 
must have happened sometime and somewhere. 

“Yes,” said Nan at once, “and there is.another 
like thay, that the collier boats can’t stand. H 


- you call’out to a collier, ‘ Theres a rat in your 


chains,’ he'd drive his schooner ashore to get after 
yoa;” 

“I suppose you have tried,” said her mother, 
with calm dignity. 


“TI believe Nan spends most of her time,” said 


the Beauty, “in making mud-pies with the boys 
in Shoreham Harbor.” ; 

“Never you mind, Nan,” her brother said, to 
encourage her. “ Next time we go to Newhaven 
you'll call out to the colliers, ‘ There's a rat in 
your chains,’ and I'll stop behind a wall and watch 
them beating you.” | 

All during that dinner Nan was both amused 
and amusing, until a trifling little incident oc- 
curred. She and Frank King, on the other side 
of the table, had almost monopolized the conver- 
sation, although quite unwittingly; and every- 
body seemed to regard this as a matter of course. 
Now it happened that Madge, who sat next her 
betrothed, made some slight remark to him. Per- 
haps he did not hear. At all events, he did not 


answer, but addressed Nan instead, with reference 
to something she had just been saying about life- 
boats. Instantly a hurt expression came over 
Madge’s face ; and as instantly Nan saw it. From 
that moment she grew more reserved. She avoid- 
ed addressing herself directly to Captain Frank 
King. She devoted herself chiefly to her mother ; 
and when, at the end of dinner, they adjourned 
in a body to the billiard-room (with the happy 
indifference of youth), she followed Lady Beres- 
ford up to the drawing-room and would herself 
make tea for her. 

That night Madge came into Nan’s room. 

“Do you know, Nan,” she said, quite plainly, 
‘that whenever you are in the room, Frank pays 
no attention to any one else ?” 

“T thought he was doing his best to amuse 
everybody at dinner,” Nan said, though she did 
not raise ‘her eyes. ‘‘He told some very good 
stories.” 

“Yes, to you,” Madge insisted. Then she add- 


-ed: “ You know I like it. I hope he will always 


be good friends with all the family ; for you see, 
Nan, it will be lonely for me at Kingscourt for 
a while, and of course I should like to have some- 
body from Brighton always in the house. And I 
know he admires you very much. He’s always 
talking about your character, and your disposi- 
tion, and your temperament, as if he had been 
studying you like a doctor. I suppose I’ve got 
no character, or he would talk about that some- 
times. I don’t understand it—that talking about 
something inside you, as if it was something sep- 
arate from yourself; and calling it all kinds of 
sentiments and virtues, as if it was clock-work 
you couldn’t see. I don’t see anything like that 
in you, Nan—except that you’re very kind, you 
know—but not so different from other people as 
he seems to think.” 

‘Tt. doesn’t much matter what he thinks, does 
it ?” suggested Nan, gently. 

“Oh no, of course not,’’ Madge said, promptly. 
“He said I was a very good skater, considering 
the horrid condition of the ice. They have a 
large lake at Kingscourt.” Then, after a pause, 
“Nan, where did you learn all that about the 
light-houses and the birds at night ?” 

“Oh, that? Ireallydon’t know. What about 
it ?+it is of no consequence.” ef. 

it interests people.” 

“Tt ought not to interest you, or Captain King 
either. You will have to think of very different 
things at Kingscourt.” 

“When you and Mr. Jacomb come to Kings—” 

“ Madge,” said Nan, quickly, “ you must not 
say anything like that. I do not mean to marry 
Mr. Jacomb, if that is what you mean.” 

“No! Honor bright ?” 

“T shall not marry Mr. Jacomb; and I am not 
likely to marry any one,” shesaid, calmly. “ There 
are other things one can give one’s life to, I sup- 
pose. It would be strange if there were not.” 

Madge thought for a second or two. 

“Oh, Nan,” she said, cheerfully, “it would be 
so nice to have an old maid sister at Kingscourt ! 
She could do such a lot of things, and be so nice 
and helpful, without the fuss and pretension of 
a married woman. It would be really delightful 
to have you at Kingscourt !” 

“T hope, dear, you will be happy at Kings- 
court,” said Nan, in a somewhat lower voice. 

“T shall never be quite happy until you come 
to stay there,” said Madge, with decision. 

“You will have plenty of occupation,” said 
Nan, absently. ‘I have been thinking if a war 
broke out I should like to go as one of the nurses ; 
and of course that wants training beforehand. 


_Thege must be an institution of some kind, I sup- 
- pose. 


Now, good-night, dear.” 

“Good-night, Mother Nan. But we are not 
going to let you go away into wars. You are 
coming to Kingscourt: I know Frank will insist 
on it. And it would be just the very place for 


“you ; you see you would be in nobody’s way; and 


you always were so fond of giving help. Oh, 

Nan!” her sister suddenly said, “‘ what is the 

matter? You are crying! What is it, Nan?” 
rose quickly. 

“Crying? No—no—never mind, Madge—I 
am tired, rather—there—good-night.”’ 

She got her sister out of the room only in time. 
Her overstrained calmness had at length given 
way. She threw herself on the bed and burst 
into a passion of weeping; and thus she lay far | 
into the night, stifling her sobs so that no one 
should hear. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SHADOW. 


THE process of disenchantment is one of the 
saddest and one of the commonest things in life, 
whether the cause of it be the golden youth who, 
apparently a very Bayard before marriage, after 
marriage gradually reveals himself to be hope- 
lessly selfish, or develops a craving for brandy, 
or becomes merely brutal and ill-tempered; or 
whether it is the creature of all angelic gifts and 
graces who, after her marriage, destroys the ro- 
mance of domestic life by her slatternly ways, or 
sinks into the condition of a confirmed sigher, or 
in time discovers to her husband that he has 
married a woman comprising in herself, to use 
the American phrase, nine distinct sorts of a 
born fool. These discoveries are common in 
life; but they generally follow marriage, which 
giv «mple opportunities for study. Before 
mar..age man and maid meet but at intervals, 
and then both are alike on their best behavior. 
The slattern is no slattern now; she is always 
dainty and nice and neat; the golden youth is 
generous to a fault, and noble in all his ways; 
and if either or both should be somewhat fool- 
ish, or even downright stupid, the lack of wis- - 
dom is concealed by a tender smile or a soft 
touch of the hand. It is the dream-time of life ; 
and it is not usual for one to awake until it is 
over. 


But it was different with Frank King. The 


conditions in which he was placed were altogeth- 
er peculiar. He had made two gigantic mis- 
takes—the first, in imagining that any two human 
beings could be alike; the second, in imagining 
that, even if they were alike, he could transfer 
his affection from the one to the other—and he 
was now engaged in a hopeless and terrible strug- 
gle to convince himself that these were not mis- 
takes. He would not see that Madge Beresford 
was very different from Nan. He was determined 
to find in her all he had hoped to find. He ar- 
gued with himself that she was just like Nan, as 
Nan had been at her age. Madge was so kind, 
and good, and nice: of coyrse it would all come 
right in the end. 

At the same time he never wished to be alone 
with Madge, as is the habit of lovers. Nor if he 
was suddenly interested in anything did he natu- 
rally turn to her and call her attention. On the 
other hand, the little social circle did not seem 
complete when Nan, with her grave humor, and 
her quiet smile, and her gentle, kindly ways, was 
absent. When she came into the room then sat- 
isfaction and rest were in the very air. If there 
was a brighter gleam on the sea, where a gleam 
of wintry sunshine struck the roughened waters, 
whose eyes but Nan’s could see that properly ? 
It was she whom he addressed on all occasions ; 
perhaps unwittingly. It seemed so easy to talk 
to Nan. For the rest, he shut his eyes to other 
considerations. From the strange fascination 
and delight that house in Brunswick Terrace al- 
ways had for him, he knew he must be in love 
with somebody there; and who could that be but 
Madge Beresford, seeing that he was engaged to 
her ? 

Unhappily for poor Madge, Frank King was 
now called home by the old people at Kingscourt ; 
and for a time, at least, all correspondence be- 
tween him and his betrothed would obviously 
have to be by letter. Madge was in great straits. 
A look, a smile, a touch of the fingers may make 
up for lack of ideas; but letter-writing peremp- 
torily demands them, of some kind or another. 
As usual, Madge came to her elder sister. 

“Oh, Nan, I do so hate letter-writing! I prom- 
ised to write every morning. I don’t know what 
in the world to say. It is such a nuisance!” 

‘Nan was silent; of late she had tried to with- 
draw as much as possible from these confidences 
of her sister’s, but not very successfully. Madge 
clung to her. Lady Beresford would not be both- 
ered. Edith was busy with her own affairs. But 
Nan—old Mother Nan—who had nothing to think 
of but other people, might as well begin and play 
the old maid at once, and give counsel in these 
distressing affairs. 

“T wish you would tell me what to say,” con- 
tinued Madge, quite coolly. 

“IT? Oh, I can not,” said Nan, almost shud- 
dering, and turning away. 

‘But you know what interests him, for he’s al- 
ways talking to you,” persisted Madge, good-na- 
turedly. “ Anybody but me would be jealous; 
but I’m not. The day before yesterday Mrs. 
went by; and I asked him to look at her hair, 
that every one is raving about, and he plainly 
told me that your hair was the prettiest he had 
ever seen. Now I don’t call that polite. He 
might have said ‘except yours,’ if only for the 
look of the thing. But I don’t mind—not a bit. 
I’m very glad he likes you, Nan.” 

“Madge! Madge!” 

It was almost a cry, wrung from the heart. 
But in an instant she had controlled’ herself 
again. She turned to her sister, and said, with 
great apparent calmness : 

“Surely, dear, you ought to know what to 
write. These are things that can not be advised 
about. Letters of that kind are secret.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about that. I think it is 
stupid,” said Madge, at once. ‘‘ There is no use 
having any pretense about it. And I don’t know 
in the world what to write about. Look—I have 
begun about the Kenyons’ invitation, and asked 
him whether he’d mind my going. I like those 
little dances better than the big balls.” 

She held out the letter she had begun, but 
Nan would not even look at it. 

“Tt isn’t usual, is it, Madge,” she said, hur- 
riedly, ‘for a girl who is engaged to go out toa 
dance by herself?” 

“ But we are all going!” 

“You know what Imean. It is a compliment 
you should pay him not to go.” 

“Well,” said Madge, somewhat defiantly, “I 
don’t know about that.. One does as one is done 
by. And I don’t think he’d care if I went and 
danced the whole night through—even with Jack 
Hanbury.” 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing ?” said her 
sister, staring at her; for this was a new develop- 
ment altogether. | 

But Madge was not to be put down. 

“Oh, I am not such a fool! I can see well 
enough. “There isn’t much romance about the 
whole affair, and that’s the short and the long of 
it. Of course it’s a very good arrangement for 


both of us, I believe; and that’s what they say 


nowadays—marriages are ‘ arranged.’ ” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Madge! 
never spoke like that before.” P - 

“Perhaps I was afraid of frightening you; 
for you have high and mighty notions of things, 
dear Nan, for all your mouse-like ways. But 
don’t I see very well that he is marrying to please 
his parents, and to settle down, and be the good 
boy of the family? That’s the meaning of the 
whole thing.” ' 

“You don’t mean to say, Madge,” said the eld- 
er sister, though she hesitated, and seemed to 
have to force herself to ask the question—“ you 
don’t mean to say you think he does not—love 
you ?” 

At this Madge flushed up a little, and said : 

“Oh, well, I suppose he does, in a kind of way, 
though he doesn’t take much trouble about say- 
ing it. It isn’t of much consequence; we shall 
wave plenty of time afterward. Mind, if only 


You 


4 


ly more contented than ever. 


-‘me to buy things for it. 


Jack Hanbury could get invited by the Kenyons, 
and I were to dance two or three times with 
him, and Frank get to hear of it, I suppose there 
would be a noble rampage: then he might speak 
out a little more.” 

“Have you been dreaming, Madge ?” said Nan 
again staring at her sister. ‘“ What has put such 
monstrous things into your head? Mr. Hanbury 
— the Kenyons’—and you would dance with 

“Well, why not ?” said Madge, with a frown: 
for this difficulty about the letter-writing had 
clearly operated on her temper and made her im- 
patient. “All the world isn’t supposed to know 
about the Vive-Chancellor’s warning. Why 
shouldn’t he be invited by the Kenyons? And 
why should he know that I am going? And 
why, if we both happen to be there, shouldn’t 
we dance together? Human beings are human 
beings, in spite of Vice-Chancellors. They can’t 
lock up a man for dancing with you. “At all ~ 
events, they can’t lock me up, even if Jack is 
there.” 

“Madge, put these things out of your head. 
You won’t go to the Kenyons’, for Captain King» 
would not like it—” e 

“TI don’t think he’d take the trouble to object,” 
Madge interjected. . 

“‘And Mr. Hanbury won’t be there; and there 
will be no dancing, and no quarrel. If you wish 
to write to Captain King about what will interest 
him, write about what interests yourself. That 


he is sure to be interested in.” 


“Well, but that exactly what’I can’t write 
to him about. I know what I am interested in 
wellenough. Edith has just told me Mr. Roberts 
has been pressing her to fix a time for their 
marriage. She thinks the end of April, so that 
they could be back in London'for the latter end 
of the season. Now I think*that would do very 
well for us too; and it is always nice for two 
sisters to get married on the same day, only Frank 
has never asked me a word about it, and how am 
I to write to him about.it? .So you see, wise 


Mother Nan, I can’t write to him about what inter- 


ests 

Nan had started somewhat when she heard 
this proposal ; it seemed strange to her. : 

“April?” she said. .“‘You’ve known Captain 
King a very short time, Madge. You were not 
thinking of getting married in April next?” 

“ Perhaps I’d better wait until I'm asked,” said 
Madge, with a laugh, as she turned to go away. 
“Well, if you won’t tell me what to write about, 
I must go and get this bothered letter done some- 
how. I do believe the best way will be to write 
about you; that will interest him, anyway.” — - 

Frank King remained away for a few weeks; 
and during this time the first symptoms appear- 
ed of the coming spring. Thé-days began to 
lengthen ; there were crocuses;in the gardens ; 
there were reports of primrosesjand sweet-violets 
in the woods about Horsham; in London, Parlia- 
ment was sitting, and in Brighton well-known 
faces were recognizable among the promenaders 
on the Saturday afternoons. Then Mr. Roberts, ‘ 
as Edith’s accepted suitor, received many invita- 
tions to the house in Brunswick Terrace; and in’ 
return was most indefatigable in arranging rid- 
ing parties, driving parties, walking parties, with 
in each case a good hotel for luncheon as his ob- 
jective point. Madge joined in these diversions 
with great good-will, and made them the excuse 
for the shortness of the letters addressed to 
Kingscourt. Nan went also; she was glad to 
get into the céuntry on any pretense; and she 
seemed merry enough. When Mr. Roberts drove 
along the King’s Road, with these three comely 
damsels under his escort, he was a proud man; 
and he may have comforted himself with the 
question that as beer sometimes led to a bar- 
onetcy, why shouldn’t soda-water ? 

Strangely enough, Nan had entirely ceased 
making inquiries about sisterhoods and institu- 
tions for the training of nurses. She seemed quite 
reconciled to the situation of things as they were. © 
She did not cease her long absences from the 
house; but every one knew that on these occa- 
sions she was off on one of her solitary wander- 
ings, and she came home in the evening apparent- 
She had even 
brought herself to speak of Madge’s married life, 


1 which at first she would not do. 


“You see,” she said to her sister. on one occa- 
sion, “if you and Edith get married on the same 
day, I must remain and take care of mamma. 
She must not be left quite alone.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Madge, “Mrs. Arthurs 
does better than the whole of us; and I’m not 
going to have you made a prisoner of. I’m go 
ing to have a room at Kingscourt called ‘ Nan’s 
room,’ and it shall have no other name as long 
as I am there. Then we shall have a proper 
house in London by-and-by ; and of course you'll 
come up for the season, and see all the gayeties. 
I think we ought to have one of the red houses 
just by Prince’s ; that would be handy for every- 
thing; and you might come up, Nan, and help 
And you shall have a 
room there too, you shall; and you may decorate 
it and furnish it just as you like. I know quite 
well what you would like—the room small, the 
wood-work all bluey-white, plenty of Venetian 
embroidery flung about, all the fire-place brass, 
some of those green Persian plates over the 
mantel-piece, about thirteen thousand Chinese 
fans arranged like fire-works on the walls, a 
fearful quantity of books, and a low easy-chair, 
red candles, and in the middle of the whole thing 
a nasty dirty little beggar girl to feed and pet.” 

“I think, Madge,” her sister said, gravely, “that 
you should not set your heart on a town house at 
all. Remember, old Mr. King is giving his son 
Kingscourt at a great sacrifice. As I understand 
it, it will be a long time before the family estate 
is what it has been, and you would be very un- 

teful if you were extravagant.” s 

“Oh, I don’t see that,” said Madge. “They 

are conferring no favor on me. I don’t see why 


| 
| 
| 
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| should economize. I am marrying for fun, not 
for love.” 

She blurted out this inadvertently—to Nan’s 
amazement and horror—but instantly retracted 
it, with the blood rushing to her temples. 

“‘ Of course I don’t mean that, Nan; how could 
I have been’so stupid ! I don’t mean that—eract- 
ly. What I mean is that it doesn’t seem to me as 
if it was supposed to be a very fearfully romantic 
match, and all that kind of thing. It’s a very 
good arrangement ; but it isn’t I who ought to 
be expected to make sacrifices.””. : 

“ But surely your husband’s interests will be 
yours !” exclaimed Nan. uate 

“Oh yes, certainly,” her sister said, somewhat 
indifferently. ‘No doubt that’s true, in a way. 
Quite true, in a kind of way. Still, there are lim- 
its; and I should not like to be buried alive for- 
ever in the country.” 

Then she sighed. 

“ Poor Jack !”’ she said. 
‘She went to the window. 

“ When I marry I know at least one who will 
be sorry. Ican fancy him walking up and down 
there, looking at the house as he used to do, 
and, oh! so grateful if only you went to the win- 
dow for a moment. He will see it in the papers, 


I suppose.” 


She turned to her sister, and said, triumphantly, - 


“Well, the Vice-Chancellor was done that 
time!” . 

“What time ?” 

“Valentine’s morning. You can send flowers 
without any kind of writing to be traced. -Do you 
think I don’t know who sent me the flowers ?” 


“At all events, you should not be proud of it.~ 


You should be sorry. It is a very great pity.” 

“Yes, that’s what I think,” said Madge. “ How 

can I help pitying him? It wouldn’t be natural 
_not to pity him, Vice-Chancellor or no Vice- 

Chancellor. I hate.that man !” 

“T say it is a great pity that Mr. Hanbury does 
not accept his dismissal as inevitable ; and as for 
you, Madge, you ought not even to think of him. 
Captain King sent you. that beautiful card-case 
’- on Valentine’s morning ; that is what you should 
_ . remember.” | 
.“ Captain King could send me a white ele- 
phant if he chose,” said Madge, spitefully. 
' “There’s no danger to him in anything he does.: 
It’s different with poor Jack.” " 

“ Madge,” said her Sister, seriously, “‘do you 
know that you are talking as if you looked for- 
ward to this marriage with regret ?”’ 

“Oh no, I don’t—I’m not such a fool,” said. 
Madge, plainly. “I know it’s stupid to think 
about Jack Hanbury ; but still, one has got a little 
feeling.” 

Then she laughed. 

“‘T will tell you another secret, Nan. If he 
daren’t write to me, he can send me things: He 
sent me a book—a novel—and I know he meant 


me to think the hero himself., For he was disap- | 


pointed in love too, and wrote beautifully about 
his sufferings; and at last the poor fellow blew 
his brains out,’’ 


“Well, Mr. Hanbury couldn’t do that, at all 


events—for reasons,” Nan said. , 

‘“‘ Now that is a very bad joke,” said Madge, in 
a sudden outburst of temper, “an old, stupid, bad 
joke, that has been made a hundred times.- I’m 
ashamed of you, Nan. They say you have a great 
sense of humor; that’s when you say things they 
can’t understand; and they pretend to have a 
great sense of humor too.. But where’s the hu- 
mor in that?” _ 

“ But, Madge dear,” said Nan, gently, “I didn’t 
mean to say anything against Mr. Hanbury.” 

“In any case, there is one in this house who 
does not despise Mr. Hanbury for being poor,” 
said Madge, hotly. ‘It isn’t his fault that his 
papa and mamma haven’t given him money and 
sent him out into the world to buy a wife!” 
' And therewith she quickly went to the door 
and opened it, and went out and shut it again 
with something very closely resembling a slam. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DANGER AHEAD. 


Nan waited the return of Frank King with the 
deepest anxiety. She would see nothing in these 
wild words of Madge’s but an ebullition of tem- 
per. She could not bring herself to believe that. 
her own sister—a girl with everything around her 
she could desire in the world—would deliberately 
enter upon one of those hateful marriages of con- 
venience. It was true, Nan had to confess to her- 
self, that Madge was not very impressionable. 
There was, no great depth in her nature. Then 
she was a trifle vain, and liked admiration ; and 
she was evidently pleased to have a handsome 
and certainly eligible suitor. But no, it was im- 
possible that she had really meant what she said. 
When Captain King came back, then the true 
State of affairs would be seen. Madge was not 
£olng to marry for money or position—or even 
out of spite. . 

And when Frank King did come back, matters 
looked very well at first. Madge received him in 
a very nice, friendly fashion, and was pleased by 
certain messages from the old folks at Kings- 
court. Nan’s fears began to fade away. Noth- 
-.'MZ more was heard of Jack Hanbury. So 
7 ig Madge was concerned, everything seemed 

But Nan, who was very anxious, and on that 
account unusually sensitive, seemed to detect 
_ Something strange in Frank King’s manner. He 

had nothing of the gay audacity of an accepted 
suitor.» When he paid Madge any little attention 
it appeared almost an effort. He was preoccu- 
pied and thoughtful; sometimes, after regarding 
Madge in silence, he would apparently wake up to 
the consciousness that he ought to be more at- 
tentive to her; but there did not seem to be 
much joyousness in their relationship. When 
these two happened to be together—during the 


morning stroll down the Pier, or on the way home 
from church, or seated at a concert—they did not 
seem to have many things to speak about. Frank 
King grew more and more grave ; and Nan saw it, 
and wondered, and quite failed to guess at the 
reason. 

The fact was that he had now discovered what 
a terrible mistake he had made. He could blind 
himself no longer. Madge was not Nan, nor any- 
thing approaching to Nan; they were as different 
as day and night. Face to face with this discov- 
ery, he asked himself what he ought todo, Clear- 
ly, if he had. made a mistake, it was his first duty 
that no one else should suffer by it. Because he 
was disappointed in not finding in Madge certain 
qualities-and characteristics he had expected to 


find, he was not going to withdraw from an en- 


gagement he had voluntarily entered into. It 
was not Madge’s fault. If the prospect of this 
marriage pleased her, he was bound to fulfill his 
promise. After all, Madge had her own qual- 


} ities. Might they not wear as well through the | 


rough work of the world, even if they had not for 
him the fascination he had hoped for? In any 
case the disappointment should be his, not hers. 
She should not suffer any slight. And then he 
would make another desperate resolve to be very 
affectionate and attentive to her; resolves which 
usually ended in his carrying to her some little 
present of flowers, or something like that, hav- 


| ing presented which, he would turn and talk to 
Nan, 


“T say, Beresford,” he suddenly observed, one 
night at dinner, “ I have an invitation to go salm- 
on-fishing in Ireland. Will you come?” 

“Well, but—”. Madge interposed, with an in- 
jured air, as if she ought to have been consulted 

t. / 


rs 

“T should like it tremendously,” said Mr. Tom, 
with a rush. 

“T am told the scenery in the neighborhood 
is very fine,” continued ‘Captain King; “at all 
events, we are sure to think so half a dozen 
years hence. That is one of the grand points 
about one’s memory: you forget all the triviai 
details and discomforts, and only remember the 
best.” 

He quite naturally turned to Nan. 

“IT am sure, Miss Nan,” he said, “you have 
quite a series of beautiful little pictures in your 
mind about that Spliigen excursion. Don’t you 
remember the drive along the Via Mala, in the 
shut-up carriage—the darkness outside—and the 
swish of the rain ?” 

“Well,” said Madge, somewhat spitefully, 
“considering you were in a closed carriage and 


‘driving through darkness, I don’t see much of a 


beautiful picture to remember.” 

He did not seem to heed. It was Nan he was 
addressing ; and there was a pleased light in her 
eyes. Reminiscences are to some people very 
delightful things. 

“ And you recoHect the crowded saloon in the 
Spliigen inn, and the snug little corner we got 
near the stove, and the little table? That’s where 
you discovered the use of stupid people at dinner 

rties.” | 

‘“ What’s that ?” Mr. Tom demanded to know. 

‘¢Tt’s a secret,” Captain King answered, with 
a laugh. ‘And I think you were rather down- 
hearted next morning—until we began to get up 


through the clouds. That is a picture to re-. 


member, at all events—a Christmas picture in 
summer-time. Do you remember how green the 
pines looked above the snow? And how blue 
the sky was when the mist got driven over? And 
how business-like you looked in your Ulster—but- 
toned up to the chin for resolute Alpine work! I 
fancy I can hear now the very chirp of your boots 
on the wet snow—it was very silent away up 
there.” . 

“T know,” said Nan, somewhat shamefacedly, 
“that when I saw ‘ Ristoratore’ stuck up on the 
house near the top, I thought it was a place for 
restoring people found in the snow, until I heard 


| the driver call out, ‘ Du, hole Schnapps.” 


*Wasn’t that a wild whirl down the other 
side ?”’ he continued, delightedly. ‘“ But you 
should have come into the custom-house with me 
when I went to declare my cigars. You see, it* 
wouldn’t do for me, who might one day get a 
coast -guard appointment, to try on any smug- 
gling. But I did remonstrate. I said I had al-- 
ready paid at Paris and at Basel; and that it 
was hard to have to pay three import dues on 
my ci Well, they were very civil. They 
said they couldn’t help it. ‘Why,not buy your 
cigars in the country where you smoke them ?’ 
asked an old gentleman in spectacles, ‘ Because, 
monsieur,’ I answered him, with the usual cheek 
of the English, ‘I prefer to smoke cigars made of 
tobacco.’ But he was quite polite. After charg- 
ing me eighteen francs, he bowed me out, and 
said ‘A rivederla’; to which I responded ‘Oh 
no, thank you’; and then I found you and your 
sisters all laughing at me, as if I had been he- 
fore a police magistrate to be admonished.” 


“You don’t forget all the disagreeable details, | 


then 9’ said Nan, with a smile. 
But the smile vanished from:her face when he 
began to talk about Bellagio. He did so with- 


out any covert intention. It was always a joy |} 


to him to think or talk about the time that ‘he 
and the three sisters spent together far away there 
in the South. And it was only about the Sere- 
nata and the procession of illuminated boats that 
he was thinking at this moment. 

_ “]T suppose they will sooner or later have all 
our ships and steamers lit with the electric light, 


and everything will be ghastly white and ghastly | 


black. But do you remember how soft and beau- 
tiful the masses of yellow stars were when the 
boats came along the lake in the darkness? It 
was indeed a lovely night. And I think we had 
the best of it—sitting there in the garden. I 
know I for one didn’t miss the music a bit. And 
then it was still more lovely when the moon rose; 
and you could see the water, and the mountains 


on the other side, and even the houses by the 


shore. I remember there was a bush somewhere 
near us that scented all the air.” 

Madge had been regarding her sister closely. 

“It must have been a magical night,” she said, 
quickly, “ for Nan’s face has got quite white just 
thinking of it.” 

He started. A quick glance at the girl beside 


‘him showed him. that she was indeed pale, her 


eyes cast down, her hand trembling. Instantly 
he said, in a confused hurry: 

“You see, Miss Anne, there was some delay 
about the concert. One steamer did really come 
back to, Bellagio. We had our serenade all the 
same—that is to say, any who were awake. You 
see, they did not intend to swindle you.” , 

“Oh no! oh no!” said Nan; and then, con- 
scious that Madge was still regarding her, she 
added, with a desperate effort at composure : 

‘“We heard some pretty music on the water 
at Venice. Edith picked up some of the airs. 
She will play them to you after dinner.” 

That same night, as usual, Madge came into 


‘Nan’s room, just before going off. 


“Nan,” she said, looking straight at her, “‘ wha 
was it upset you about Frank’s reminding you of 
Bellagio | 

“ Bellagio?” repeated Nan, with an effort to 


appear unconscious, but with her eyes turned | 


away. 
“Yes; you know very well.” 

“IT know that I was thinking of something 
quite different from anything that Captain King 
was saying,” Nan said at length. “ And—and 
it is of no consequence to you, Madge, believe 
me.’ 

Madge regarded her’suspiciously for a second, 
and then said, with an air of triumph, 

“At all events, he isn’t going to Ireland.” 

indeed Nan answered, gently. Well, 
I’m glad; I suppose you prefer his not going ?” 

“It nearly came to a quarrel, I know,” said 
Madge, frankly. ‘I thought it just a bit too cool. 


At all events, he ought to pretend ‘to care a lit- | 


tle for me.” 

“Oh, Madge! how can you say such things ? 
Care for you—and he has asked you to be his’ 
wife! Could he care for you more than that ?” 

“He has never even thanked me for not go- 
ing to the Kenyons’ ball,” said Madge, who ap- 
peared to imagine that Nan was responsible for 
everything Captain King did or did not do. 3 

“ Surely he would take.it for granted you would 
not go?” remonstrated the elder sister. ; 

“ But he takes everything for granted. And 
he scarcely ever thinks it worth while to speak to 
me. And [| know it will be a regular bore when 
we go to Kingscourt, with the old people still 
there, and me not mistress at all; and what am 
I to do?” 

She poured out this string of wild complaints 
rapidly and angrily. . 

“‘Good-night, Madge,” said Nan; “Iam rather 
tired to-night.” 

“Good-night. ~ But I can tell you, if he hadn't 
given up Ireland, there would have been a row!” 

It was altogether a strange condition of affairs, 
and next day it was apparently made worse. 
There had been a stiffish gale blowing all night 
from the south; and in the morning, though the 
sky was cloudless, there was a heavy sea running, 
so that from the windows they saw white masses 
of foam springing into the air, hurled back by 
the» sea-wall at the end of Medina Terrace. 
When Captain King came along, Mr. Tom at once 
proposed they should:all of them take a stroll as 
far as the Terrace; for now the tide was full up, 
and the foam was springing into the blue sky 
to a most unusual height. And, indeed, when 
they arrived they found a pretty big crowd col- 
lected; a good many of whom had obviously 
been caught unawares by the shifting and swirl- 


ing masses of spray. It was a curious sight. | 


First the great wave came rolling on with but 

little beyond an ominous hissing noise; then 

there was a heavy shock that made the earth 

tremble, and at the same moment a roar as of 

thunder; then into the clear sky rose a huge. 
wall of gray, illuminated by the sunlight, and 

showing clearly and blackly the big stones and 

smaller shingle that had been caught and whirled 

up in the seething mass. Occasionally a plank 

of drift timber was similarly whirled up—some 

thirty or forty feet-—disappearing altogether again 

as it fell crashing into the roar of the retreating 

wave. It was a spectacle, moreover, that changed 

every few seconds, as the heavy volumes of the 

sea hit the breakwater at different angles. The 
air was thick with the salt spray, and hot with 

the sunlight—even on this March morning. 

Then it became time for Mr. Tom and Captain 
Frank to go and witness a challenge game of — 
rackets that had been much talked of; and the 
girls walked back with them as far as Bruns- 
wick Terrace, Madge being with Frank King. 

‘“‘ Why is it one never sees Mr. Jacomb now ?” 
he asked of his companion; 

“T saw him only the other day,” she said, 
evasively. ; 

.“ But he does.not come to the house, does he ?” 

“ Has he left Brighton ?” . 

“Qh no,” answered Madge, and she drew his 
attention to a brig that was making up Channel 
under very scant sail indeed. | 
_ “T dare say he has a good deal of work to 
do,” said Frank King, absently. “When are 
they going to be married ?” : 

Madge saw that the revelation could be put off 
no longer. 

“Oh, but they are not going to be married. 
Nan isn’t going to be married at all.” i 

He stared at her, as if. he had scarcely heard 
her aright; and then he said, slowly : 

‘““Nan isn’t going to be married? Why have 
you never told me before ?” 

“Oh, it is a private family matter,” said Madge, 
petulantly: “it is not to be talked about. Be- 
sides, how could I know it would interest you ?” 

He remained perfectly silent aud thoughtful. 


‘man’s wife. 


They walked along. Madge began to think she 
had been too ungracious. | 

“T suppose she tried to bring herself to it, 
for a time,” she said, more gently. “She has 
wonderful ideas, Nan has; and I suppose she 
thought she could do a deal of good as a clergy- 
For my part, I don’t see what she 
could do more than she does at present. It’s just 
what she’s fit for. Poor people don’t resent her 
going into their houses as they would if it was 


youorl. She managesit somehow. That's how ~ 


she gets to know all about out-of-the-way sort: 
of things: she’s practical ; and people. think it 
strange that a young lady like her should know 
the ways and habits of common people ; and that’s 
why she interests them when she talks. There’s 
nothing wonderful in it. Anybody can find out 
what the profit is on selling oranges, if you like 
to go and talk to a hideous old wretch who is 


smelling of gin. ButI don’t Say anything against ~ 


Nan. It’s her way. It’s what slie was intended 
for by Providence, I do. believe. But she was sold 
that time she wanted to get up a little committee 
to. send a constant supply of books and maga- 
zines to the light-hquses—circulating, you know, : 
She wrote to Sir George about it, and found the 
Admiralty did that already.” 

There was a strange, hopeless, tired look on this 
man’s face. He did not seem to hear her. He 


appeared to know nothing of what was going on ~ 


around him, 

When they reached the door of the house he 
said, 

Good-by !”” 

“Good - by ?”’ she repeated, inquiringly’ “I 
thought we were all going to see the Exhibition 
of Paintings this afternoon?” 

“I think I must go up to London for a few 
days,” he said, with some hesitation. ‘ There— 
is some business—”’ 


¥ 
She said no more, but turned and went in- 


doors without a word. _ He bade good-by to Edith 
and to Nan—not looking into Nan’s face at all. 
Then he left with the brother ; and Mr. Tom was’ 
silent; for his friend King seemed much dis- 
turbed about something, and he did not wish to 
worry him. | 

As for Madge, she chose to work herself, into 


'@ pretty passion, though she said nothing. That 


she should have been boasting of her triumph in 


| inducing, or forcing, him to give up that visit to 


Ireland only to find him going off to London with- 
out warning or explanation was altogether insuf- 
ferable. She was gloomy and morose all the aft- 


ernoon; would not go to see the pictures; re; . 


fused to come in and speak te certain callers; 


and at dinner made a little show of sarcasm 


that did not hurt ‘anybody very much. 
The evening brought her a letter. Thus it 
ran: 


“Dear Mapce,—I thought you looked angry - 


when you went in-doors this morning. Don’t 
quarrel about such a trifle as my going to Lon- 
don. I shall be back in two or three days; and 
hope to bring with me the big photograph of 
Kingscourt, if they have got any copies printed 
yet. “Your Frank.” 


“From whom is your letter, Madge?’ Lady 
Beresford said, incidentally. | 

“From Frank, mamma,” said the young lady, 
as she quietly and determinedly walked across 
the room and—thrust it inte the fire!  °— ; 

That same night Miss Madge also wrote a note ; 


but the odd thing was that the writing of both ° 


note and address was in a disguised hand. And 


when, some little time thereafter, the others were | 


in the billiard-room, it was Madge herself who 
slipped out from the house and went and dropped 
that missive into the nearest pillar letter-box/ 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


MUSIC ON THE PIER. 


Music on the pier, through the sunny day : 
List the pleasant strain 
Rise, and fall again! 

How it blends itself with laughter gay, 


| With the pattering of happy feet, . 


And the chiming of the ocean’s beat, 
And the children’s play! 


‘Music on the pier, when the night is fair, 


And the summer moon 

Makes a fairer noon, 
And a softer stillness fills the air, 
While some serenade or nocturne sweet 
Times the loitering of lovers’ feet 
‘ To a measure rare. 


And so life goes to loving and to song 
On the pleasant pier. 
No one hath a fear, 
No one hath a thought of harm or wrong, ° 
Though beneath their feet are tossing waves, 
And the rvom for twice ten thousand graves. 
Life above is stréng. 
Some One keeps the children at their play— 
On the open pier | | 
They have not a fear— 
Keeps the mothers and the maidens gay. 


‘Some One says, “ Rejoice! be-glad and free! 


There are Watching Ones continually 
By night’and day.”. 


Music in our hearts—life is sweet and.safe ; 
Musie through the Jight, | 
_ Music in the night— 
What if the sea of sorrow. round us chafe? © 
Some One whispers us, “Be of good cheer: 
There are loving Watchers, do not fear— - 
Trusting lives are safe.” 
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COLLEGE RACING AND ROWING. 


Tne half-dozen plucky under-graduates 
from Cornell University who have been row- 
ing boat-races in England lately deserve 
the unqualified admiration of their tellow- 
countrymen for the courage and persistence 
with which they have borne themselves. 
Whether they deserve praise for having un- 
dertaken the task in which they are en- 
gaged is another question. So far, they 
have not had brilliant success. They were 
worried by doubt of being admitted to the 
principal race for which they left home; 


and their fitst failure is attributed to an un- | 


lucky choice of position, and the second and 
even more mortifying one to a mistake in 
steering. But up to the present it looks 
very much as if they had failed because they 
were inferior to their competitors in the 


essentials of skill, endurance, and strength. 
This certainly is not their fault; but the 


unpleasant results which have followed are 
the penalty they pay for an error in judg- 
ment as to their capacity—an error in which 


-atinge of the national vanity is clearly per- 


ceptible. And even if the Cornell boys 
should win some signal victories in the con- 
tests which await them—as, for their sake, 
we heartily wish they may—their expedi-. 
tion is still open to criticism by those who 
desire that rowing at our colleges may be 
made the healthy and beneficial sport which 
it is capable of becoming. For it must be 
acknowledged that sending a crew to Eng- 


-Jand to contend with the best oarsmen of 
° their class in the world was a venture which 


should havegbeen made only with every pre- 
caution possible to insure success. Failure 
was sure, beforehand, to bring discourage- 
ment and reaction, and might bring ridicule. 
In this instance the crew lacked experience, 
and was not one that cauld be confidently 
coumed on even in a race with the best 
home competitors. It was no such crew as 
gave Cornell the celebrated victory of 1875 
at Saratoga; and that it was not was due 
to the fact that rowing at Cornell bas since 
that date been followed with less zeal, and 
far less judgment, patience, and pluck. The 
aspiration for a match with the English uni- 
versity crews must, under the circumstances, 
be set down rather to an unwise eagerness 
for fame than to the intelligent contidence 
of young men with trained capacity and cool 
judgment. 

And it is precisely this itching for pub- 
licity, not to say notoriety, which forms a 
serious obstacle to the sane and proper cul- 
tivation of the noble sport of rowing at our 
colleges. That well-chosen and well-man- 
aged races are a Jegitimate and even neces- 
sary feature in the development of the sport 
may be conceded, but this feature has its 
limitations, which are fairly indicated by 
the proposition that races should be regard- 


ed as a means to the successfal maintenance 


of systematic rowing, and thatrowing should 
not be treated as having it&8 sole and com- 
plete raison @étre in races. Races may very 
well be instituted to give students a defi- 
nite objective to aim at, to stimulate inter- 
est, and to create those simple prizes that 
are necessary to sustained discipline in a 
purely voluntary work. ._But when these 
coutests, like the intercollegiate races at 
Saratoga, or the current races in England, 
are allowed to excite ambition out of all 
proportion to probable achievements, they 
tend to foster a foolish, feverish, extrava- 
gant sentiment among college students, and 
do more harm than good. 

The race between Harvard and Yale, 


which took place at nearly the same time 


as the Jienley contest, was a very different 
affair, and, in its way, a model. It affords 
evidence that these two colleges did quite 
Wisely in withdrawing from the intercol- 
legiate contests, though their withdrawal 
- Practically broke them up, for a well-con- 
tested trial of strength and skill between 
crews picked from two large bodies of stu- 
dents, enjoying about the same advantages 
of practice, may fairly be said to give enough 
and not too much of racing. It does all 
that a race ought to be expected or allowed 
to do, and it does not bring with it the evils. 
which, follow more pretentious, less well- 
managed affairs. It can not be too strongly 
urged on those who have authority or influ- 
ence in this matter that rowing by college 
students is quite as capable of being made 
@ nuisance and an injury as it is of being 
made a very desirable sport. Apart from 
the dangers of overtraining, which are less 
than they used to be, and are now readily 
avoided, there is always the. risk that the 
beautiful and excellent. sport will degener- 
ate into a mere gratification of a senseless 
vanity, that the under-graduate will take 
the professional oarsman for his model, and 
the companions and backers of the profes- 


_ gional for his associates. This risk is gener- 


ally a temporary one, from which the great 
body of students readily enough escape ; but 
it is none the less a real one, to which they 
ought not to be exposed. Rowing as a 


 healthfn! exercise, which gives freedom and 


vigor to the body, confidence and presence 
of mind, and the capacity for quick and ac- 
curate judgment, which brings a young man 
into the open air and in close contact with 
nature, and lays the foundations of physical 
sdundness and content in mature life—row- 
ing as such an exercise is a capital thing, 
and should be encouraged. So much racing 
as is necessary to fan the flame of interest 
in the sport is quite legitimate. But row- 
ing as the chief aim of college life, engross- 
ing the strength of body and mind, is a very 
different thing, and the indiscriminate and 
ill-regulated racing which tends to the pur- 
suit of rowing in this way is an almost un- 
_gualified evil, which all who have the inter- 
est of our college boys at heart will do their 
best to discourage. 


[Begun in Harrer’s No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
CHRISTOW ELL. 
By. R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avutnor or “Mary ANnErRLEy,” “Lorna Doone,” 
Cripps, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(Continued.) 
ON THE DEFIANCE. 


THE street is of a good width in that part, 
and the coach having stopped some little 
way back, as well as on the other side, and 
having luggage on the roof, the hind pas- 
sengers could not be discerned very clearly 
from the window of the paper shop. And 
the man with his hand to his chin appeared 
to be sleepy, perhaps of the 
town, so that he?did not turn round and 
stare about. 

“ You will see/him better presently, when 
they come by; but you had better not seem 
to notice him,” Mrs. Petherick continued, as 
she hung a scarf across, to bafile any eyes 
that might invade her. “I would not let 
him see me, not for £50; to know, I mean, 
that I was watching him. Sometimes I 
have lace to repair for ladies, worth £200 
or more, let alone ten or twelve drawerfuls 
of my own.” 

“But surely, my dear madam, you never 
mean to say that a man would be riding 
about on a coach, in broad daylight, who 
would break in and steal your lace!” 

“Not lace in particular, sir, but anything. 
Nothing comes amiss to him, and he can 
break in anywhere. And as for his riding 
on the coach, there is no one, in the town 
or out of it, who would know him in the 
manner he is dressed up now; or if they did, 
they would not dare. He is quite the gen- 
tleman when he chooses, and he got some 
very good clothes, no doubt, when he plun- 
dered that stupid Parson Short.” 

“What Parson Short ?” asked the parson 
of that name. “There are several in the 
diocese, I believe.” 

“The rich Parson Short, sir, of Christo- 
well. I am told it was a most amusing 
thing. He was lured from home, like a 
simple Simon; and when he conie back he 
found his cook tied up, and all his dinner 
eaten, and the other maid locked in, with 
no other food than his sermons for the day. 
And I hear that she found them uncommon 
tough and dry. No wonder, poor girl, for 
he is the very driest man that ever went 
up the pulpit stairs. Our people did laugh 
whien they heard the joke. And they say 
that he boiled the parson’s spinach, for he 
is a bit of an epicure, you must know, and 
was going to have it with a breast of lamb; 
but the other man enjoyed it, and then 
fastened up the dish over the face of the 
poor fat cook. But the other man had his 
disappointment too, for the gentleman’s leg 
garments would not come below his knee. 
Short by name he is, and short by nature.” 

He was almost short in language too; and 
his clear and clean face flushed with wrath 
at this stinging description of his woes. 

“This must be a most outrageous town 
for gossip,” he said, looking sternly at the 
streets thereof, “and full of wicked false 
hoods, and very low ones.” _ 

“No, sir, not more than anywhere else,” 
Mrs. Petherick answered, pleasantly ; “ but 
we do love a pretty tale about a clergyman; 
and every word of what I have been telling 
you is true. But here they are off, with a 
flourish of the whip. Now, if you will look 
between that paper and the tambour-work, 
you will have a good view of the gentleman 
that did it. Shall I tell you what he has 
been to Falmouth for ?” mn 

“TI know that some parts of your story 
are wrong, and I doubt whether you know 
anything about it.” He spoke a little rude- 
ly, to provoke her tongue, while he watched 
for that felonious passenger. 

“No, sir, you are quite right. I don’t 
know ap atom about him. I don’t know 
the figure, how he holds himself, whatever 
clothes he may put on, nor the individdle 
' way of making lines inside his clothes that 
the men get by reason of no stiffness. And 


perhaps I don’t know why he went to Fal- 
mouth, to get the best price for a celebrated 
watch, such as they can work aship by. I 
did hear that it was worth £200. But I 
don’t know, I am sure; I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

“Tt is the man!” cried Mr. Short, as the 
coach passed slowly, with laborious wind of 
horn. “I can’t tell how I know it, but Iam 
sure that he isthe man. What makes him 
come through the town like this, when he 
might have got down four or five miles 
back? And how far will he go with the 
coach? Mrs. Petherick, you seem to me.to 
know everything.” 

“No, sir,no. I make no pretenses. But, 
to my humble thinking, he has come through 
the town because it was the safest thing for 
him to do. His pockets are full of money; 
and a robber is always most frightened of 
being rebbed. There is a gang of louters, 
Sourton way, who would cry shares with him 
if they spied him in his clericals. And as for 
the danger of the town, there is none. We 
have a man who calls himself a constable, 
but he never stirs without a warrant; and 
we have a very nice old gentleman indeed, 
just made a Justice of the Peace, but all he 
can do is to fight the battle of Waterloo or 
Salamander again. And as for the Mayor, 
he won’t do nothing ever since we were 
robbed of our old borough: The whole of 
the difference between right and wrong was 
upset when they took away both members.” 

“What can a lobster do without his 
claws? But how far will this clerical gen- 
tleman go, after riding in triumph through 
Okehampton ?” 

“As far as Crosscombe, sir, most likely, 
and then take the lane to Sticklepath or 
Belstone. That will bring him back to the 
wild parts of the moor, by an easier way 
than Sourton. And,he shifts about pretty 
often, I believe; though he is more at home 
than welcome, as we say, whatever part he 
lives in. But, good heart alive, you are 
never going after him! You would be a 
baby in his hands.” 

“ Babies are troublesome creatures some- 
times,” exclaimed Mr. Short, being vexed 
once more; “but I am not going after him 
with any idea of laying hands on him, 
among a lot of cowards, when he has fire- 
arms and I have none. I beg you to make 
no stir about it, for that would defeat my 
object. Do not even see me when I get my 
horse out. I am Mr. Short, of Christowell, 
whose dryness in the pulpit is proverbial 
here, though quite satisfactory to his own 
parish. It is not true that yonder fellow 
ate my dinner; but still I have a bone to 
pick with him, and my chance will be spoil- 
ed if you talk about it. I thank you for 
your very shrewd hit about my watch. The 
cleverest woman in the town should be so 
far superior to her sex that she can hold her 
tongue when a great pinch is put on it.” 

“The only difficulty that I find is, to ex- 
press myself, not to contain myself, sir. 
When poor Petherick was paying of them 
freemen, average of £15 per vote, and the 
other side was trying every low induce- 
ment—” 

“Another time, if you please, I shall be 
delighted. I want the old Defiance to get 
well in front, and I don’t want to seem to 
be riding in chase. It is a long hill toward 
Crosscombe, and stirrups will easily beat 
traces. Now if you say nothing about this 
affair, I will not even tell my old friend 
Colonel Westcombe to fight his battles over 
again with me.” 

“You have read me a lesson, to be shy of 
the clergy, sir. They always looks as if 
they was so gracious; and then they drop 
on you, like the core of a box-oven. But you 
had better not take your lace, sir.” 

“No, I will pay for it, and ask you to send 
it to kind care of Colonel Westcombe. I 
hope to be there in a day or two. Good-by, 
ma’am.” 

“Good-by, sir. I need not tell you, I 
think, to take care of yourself; you are sure 
to do that. It would take a sharp man to 
eat his dinner’—she continued to herself, 
as she beheld him erossing the street with- 
out any sign of hurry, to get his horse out 
of the stable. ‘Short he may be; and no 
wonder he was short with me, after what I 
said of him; but the short men are the best 
to wrestle, after all. Why, there he goes, 
horse and all! The Lord deliver him!” 

Mr. Short, however, required no especial 
deliverance on this occasion: At a mile or 
so over East Ockment Bridge he sighted the 
Defiance on the crown of a hill, and his keen 
eyes showed him that the interesting pas- 
senger was sitting in the same place on the 
roof. Then he followed very cautiously, 
and kept behind the corners until the coach 
stopped, where a narrow lane departed on 
the right-hand side toward Belstone and 
the moor. Here he saw the tall man get 
down and pay his fare, and swing a little 
knapsack on his shoulder, containing, per- 
‘haps, some good things from Falmouth. 
Then the villain looked about to be sure 
that no one watched him, and presently set 


off along the narrow lane, with the top of 
his hat showing over the dry wall. Short 
rode into a gateway of the turnpike-road, 
and considered that hat, as it jogged along 
the loop-holes of the granite slabs. 

“T could cut him off easily enough,” he 
thought, “and call him to account, but he 
would settle me. He is sure to have at 
least one tremendous pistol, and I have 
nothing but this hunting-crop. It would 
have been foolish to attack on the coach, 
for nobody would have helped me, and there 
were two women there. It would be still 
more foolish to attack him now, without 
even a witness to my murder. After all, 
that is not my hat. It is much too respect- 
able to belong tome. He bought it at Fal- 
mouth with my money. Perhaps I am a 
coward ; but why should a good man be kill- 
ed for nothing? What would Mrs. Aggett 
say? And who would carry on all my 
works? Nay, I will be discreet, and only 
observe him beyond bullet-range. If I ac- 
costed him as a neutral, it would be nothing 
to the purpose, as I know him, and he then 
would know me, which is not to be desired.” 

With these reflections he restrained him- 
self, as a truly wise man is bound to do; and 
calmly postponing the settlement of ac- 
counts, resolved to help it one line forward 
by observing the route of the enemy. There- 
fore, as soon as he came to a gate, where the 
rocky expanse of the desert began, he fast- 

‘ened up his horse, and going warily afoot, 
had the pleasure of descrying a dark figure 
in the distance, and following it far along 
the desolate windings of Belstone Cleeve, 
toward the source of the East Ockment. 
Here a three-knuckled hill, with water- 
clefts and yellow knolls of rushes and 
swamp-reeds, barred the view, and the dis- 
tant form disappeared among them, after 
turning to the right. 

“He has made forCranmere. It is about 
a league further: None but the moormen 
could find him there. It is hard enough to 
find the place itself, much more such an atom 
as aman among it. Well, well, I have done 
something, and as much as I could hope to 
do. Trumpeter must be quite tired of wait- 
ing. Suppose we go quietly home to dinner, 
with gratitude, and a fine appetite.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FOR MY SON’S SAKE. | 


PEOPLE of so bald a nature as to find but — 
little joy in all the things around them take 
at any rate some delight in their own su- 
perior thickness. With pleasure they look 
down upon the fads, the crotchets, and the 
hobbies of the few who still have soft en- 
joyment outside money, and away from 
show. Yet these latter smile at laughter, 
and the smile outlives the louder operation, 
even as the sun survives the storm, 

Every just man has his periods for incur- 
ring the opinions of the wiseacres, when his - 
name turns up, through a lawsuits 
cident, or perhaps some great wrong done 
to him. And his true course is to exclude 
all care, not only as to what those wise- 
acres say, but whether they even draw their 
fleeting breath about him. And after short 
disquietude, and a little counsel with him- 
self, Mr. Arthur resolved to follow this true 
course. His friend Mr. Short would have 
done the very same, in his own case, if pos- 
sible. But he, as a clergyman, must not 
suffer fools to undermine his influence. 

Fearing to have brought upon her father 
not only unpleasant recollection, but sad 
perplexities imminent, Rose Arthur was de- 
lighted to find him as cheerful-as usual on 
the following day. He listened with inter- 
est and amusement to the thousand and one 
things she had to tell about her first great 
party, and he said that he hoped it would 
not be very long before she had another lit- 
tle change to make her lively. 

“No, papa, no; I want no more for a very, 
very long time indeed,” she answered ; “and 
I was so vexed at what happened last night, 
because because I know that you dislike 


“It was no disturbance, my dear child. I 
am glad, upon the whole, that it has hap- 


‘pened so. Colonel Westcombe was most 


kind to you, and I wish that I could thank 
him better. But I do not in the least ex- 
pect that he will ever come again.” 

He said this with a smile, which seem- 
ed to Rose a very sad one. And she was 
grieved, more than she liked to show, at 
such a conclusion to her sudden friendship, 
though she would not ask why it must be so. 

“There are reasons, which I can not ex- 
plain to you, my dear,” Mr. Arthur contin- 
ued, as he understood her glance, “ which 
prevent me from having any intercourse 
with the man, whom of all in this part of 
the world, and I may even say in the whole 
of the world, I respect, and admire, and like 
the best. If circumstances should entirely 
change, or even, without that, if I should be 
taken with dangerous illness, it would be- 
come my duty to explain everything to you ; 
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or, if I should be taken from you suddenly, 
all the particulars will be found in writing, 
as I have told you once or twice. Now for 
the work of the day, my darling. Busy 
bands make happy faces. The storm of 
last night has done good upon the whole, and 
the air is beautifully soft to-day. But there 
must be a lot to do in the little vineyard, 
and I think I must call upon you to help. 
The wind is the worst foe the vine has in 
this country, though the May frosts are 
worse than wind in the. east of England. 
In any part of Southern England, where 
those bitter May frosts do not prevail, it is 
my: firm belief that, with proper care and 
skill, and experience as to the right sort to 
grow, a much finer table grape can be got 
out-of-doors than you can buy in Germany 
or the northern half of France, and for this 
simple reason, that—” 

“Come, dear father, you like to deliver 
that lecture after supper. And you will be 
angry with yourself, and me too, if we stop 
to have it now—for it always lasts an hour 
—when we ought to be hard at work in 
Naboth’s vineyard. It is the first time you 
have ever had the manners to invite me to 
do a bit of work there—you are so jealous! 
I quite understand it. There are plants of 
mine that you dare not touch in your most 
audacious moment. However, I will go and 
get my ‘tuck-ups,’ as you call them, and 
overtake you in two seconds. But what 
am I to sit upon—the ground ?” 

“Never mind about that. There are 
flower-pots there, that your stupid Pugsley 
brought, only fit to sit upon, and some of 
them kick up, even so. There never was a 
pot of sense till I invented mine, and had 
them made. And even after that, the clay 
was 80 inferior, and they were kilned in 
such a doltish manner—” 

The rest of this lamentation passed out of 
hearing as the puffs of the Captain’s pipe 
flitted through the bright air, while he was 
marching away among his pear-trees, and 
glancing at the increase of their hopes. The 
fresh remembrance of the rain was on them, 
sparkling still from some cupped leaf, and 
the new shoots of summer were embrowning 
slowly their thick sappy green into the dig- 
nity of rind. In sturdy little sheaves were 
the young pears standing, with the setting 
of their eyes pricked up like cloves,and the 
bronzing of the sun and air shed round their 
sides already. Others, of the long curved 


stalk and pensive habit, hung their heads, 


with paler tints for the most part, and more 
gray upon their oval drops. 


[TO BK OONTINUED.] 


THE TEETH OF ANIMALS. 


TORTOISES and turtles are toothless; the 
jaws of the latter, however, are covered 
with a horny sheathing, adapted for cutting 
and grinding. Toads have no teeth, and 
are also unprovided with the horny sheath- 
ing of the turtles. Frogs have teeth in the 
upper, but not in the lower jaw. The whole 
class of birds is destitute of teeth, although 
some fossil species were provided with them. 
A few mammals are edentulous, as the ant- 
eaters of Brazil, and the curious Australian 
echidna; they are probably the last surviv- 
ing representatives of a once flourishing 
family of toothless quadrupeds, gradually 
crowded out by better-equipped races. The 
armadillo has ninety-eight teeth; the cache- 
lot whale has sixty, mostly confined to the 
lower jaw. The porpoise has from eighty 
to. ninety teeth, while the dolphin enjoys 
the distinction of possessing the maximum 
number of teeth in the class mammalia, his 
jaws containing from one hundred to one 


hundred and ninety teeth. In striking con- | 


trast with the elaborate equipment of the 
dolphin is the dental system of the narwhal, 
which errs, if it err at all, on the side of 
simplicity. The female narwhal possesses 
the germs of two teeth, imbedded in the 
substance of the upper jaw; one of these is 
developed in the-male into a formidable 
tusk from six to ten feet in length. 

The teeth present every variety of size, 
from the tiny teeth of the perch, which are 
80 minute and closely arranged as to have 
_ been compared to plush or the pile of vel- 
_ Vet, to the huge tusks of the elephant. In 

the African elephant the tusks are often 
nine feet in length, and a pair of these will 
weigh upward of three hundred pounds; 
but such dimensions are rare in the Indian 
Species. The tusks of the mammoth seem 
to have exceeded in size even these formi- 
dable weapons, specimens having been found 
measuring no less than eleven feet. In Cey- 
lon very few of the elephants possess tusks 
at all, the few that are provided with them 
being males exclusively. Nearly all, how- 
ever, have stunted teeth called tushes, ten 
or twelve inches in length, and one or two 
in diameter. 
_ The modifications which may be observed 
in the shape of the teeth are almost endless, 
being as various as the habits and require- 
ments of the different species. 2 
Thus the whole series of the teeth of the 


tiger is modified to form the destructive ap- 
paratus which he wields with such terrific 
force. The incisors, six in number, are short 
and pincer-shaped, to aid in gnawing and 
tearing the flesh from the bones. The ca- 
nines, long, strong, and conical, and with a 
curve inward, are used for seizing and hold- 
ing the struggling prey. In each jaw there 
is a space between the incisors and canines, 
into which the canines of the opposite jaw 
fit, their effective strength being thereby 
greatly increased, as they are thus permitted 
to overlap the gums when the mouth is 
closed. The molars, or grinding teeth, in- 
stead of being flat or grooved, as in herbiv- 
orous animals, are compressed and tren- 
chant, and play vertically on each other like 
@ pair of scissors, so as to cut and coarsely 
divide the flesh, which is swallowed with 
very little mastication. The whole skull of 
the tiger is so formed as to set this terrific 
machinery in motion in the most efficient 
manner, and the muscles which work it are 
of immense power. In springing on their 
prey they always aim at the large blood- 
vessels of the neck, and in this way they are 
enabled to overpower animals which other- 
wise might be able to offer a good resist- 
ance. Strong as are the teeth of the tiger, 
they are often injured by the violence to 
which they are subjected, and in his old age 
he is generally compelled to seek for prey 
less able to resist him. . 

It is generally this cause which induces 
the lion or tiger to prowl about the abodes 
of man. In India the man-eater is almost 
invariably an old one whose teeth have 
been much knocked abont. 

The lion and tiger disdain all but living 
victims; the sneaking and cowardly hyena 
feeds mainly on the bones and coarser parts 
of the animals which have been killed by the 


nobler beasts of prey. His jaws, which are 


extremely powerful, so much so that he can 
bite off the leg of a large dog at a single 
snap, have a lateral motion, as well as the 
vertical action to which the tiger is restrict- 
ed, and the teeth, though of the same car- 
nivorous type, are adapted for a different 
purpose. The canines are smaller, and the 
molars, which are of great size, and sur- 
rounded at their base by a thick ridge, 
which protects the gums from being injured 


by splinters and angular fragments, are ca- 


pable of breaking the hardest bones into 
shivers. 


THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON. 


IN the Special Edition of HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY published on Friday, July 8, will be found 
the complete story of the awful crime which 
startled the whole country, and turned our 
national holiday into a day of anxious sus- 
pense and mourning. In addition to the 
illustrations contained in that edition, we 
give on our front page a portraif of the 
brave and good President whose calm and 
courageous bearing in the very face of death 
has awakened the admiration of all men; 
and on page 492 a scene at Washington, 
showing an encampment of troops in the 
White House Park, and also a scene sketch- 
ed by our artist at Richmond, Virginia, at 
the moment when the news of the attempt 
on the President’s life was first posted on the 
bulletin-board of a newspaper office. “ This 
fearful crime,” he writes, “ occasions the pro- 
foundest regret here.” As our readers will 
see by reference to our Special Edition, the 
expressions of regret and horror over the 
detestable deed were nowhere more eniphat- 
ic than in the South. 


OPIUM IN BURMAR. 


AMONG the Burmese, it is officially stated, 
the habitual use of opium saps the physical 
and mental energies, destroys the nerves, 
emaciates the body, predisposes to disease, 
induces indolent and filthy habits of life, 
destroys self-respect, is one of the most fer- 
tile sources of misery, destitution, and crime, 
fills the jails with men of relaxed frame, 
predisposed to dysentery and cholera, pre- 
vents the due extension of cultivation and 
the development of the land revenue, checks 
the natural growth of the population, and 
enfeebles the constitution of sueceeding gen- 
erations. The respectable part of the pop- 
ulation is very strong in its denunciation 
of the evils of using opium, and would be 
delighted to see the English government 
take more extreme measures than those now 
proposed, They look on the use of opium 
as a distinct contravention of their religion. 
They are taught to think that so mischiev- 
ous an indulgence is sinful, and the sin of 
using opium is one from which they have 
not to wean themselves, but one which is 
unknown to them, and is a novelty in their 
country. There can be no doubt that if 
British Burmah ruled itself, it would alto- 
gether prohibit the use of opium, and it is 
the English government that refuses them 
the local option which they would quickly 
exercise if they were permitted. Nor, in 
their eyes, does this legalization of a sin 
stand alone. It is a part of a new order of 


things, before which the old order is crum- 
bling away. In countless ways the popula- 
tion is feeling the shock of Western ideas, 
and the influences of ancient custom, tradi- 
tion, and religion are fading away. If Bur- 
mese of the old school can not stop the tide 
of innovation, they can mourn over it, and 
make their wailings heard. To them it 
means the end of all they know, trust in, 
and believe in. When men in whose minds 
@ peculiar system of ideas and belief has 
been ingrained are looking on at a general 
decay and collapse of all that they are ac- 
customed to and venerate, the legalization 
by conquerors of what they hold to be a 
sin seems especially awful and monstrous. 
They see in it the handwriting on the wall 
which plainly foretells their doom. In the 
case of opium they have the advantage of 
being able to point to consequences the 
gravity of which is conspicuous, whether 
using opium is treated as asin ornot. They 
can ask the supreme government whether 
it can endure that the population of which 
it. has charge shall wither away under its 
eyes. Very naturally, they make the most 
of such evil consequences of using opium as 
they can point to; and they can point to 
many as to which those to whom they ap- 
peal have no doubt. But the natives of the 
old school and the government, although 
they are working toward the same end in 
restraining the use of opium, are working 
on very different lines. The natives wish 
to arrest that invasion of Western ideas 
which brings with it the legalization of 
what to them are sins. The government 
merely wishes to save those who are not fit 
to take opium from taking it. It is scarce- 
ly possible to suppose that the invasion of 
Western ideas will be at all checked by the 
action of the government, and it may even 
be said that the persistence of the govern- 
ment in offering the natives opium under 
conditions that will lessen the evils of its 
abuse is itself a fresh step toward that dis- 
solution of the ancient fabric of Eastern so- 
ciety which, when completed, will be one of 
the most momentous changes that mankind 
has ever witnessed. 3 3 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THERE are conditions under which elaborate 
preparations to encounter peril should not be re- 
garded as evidence of timidity, but as indicating 
an adequate conception of probabilities. A case 
in point is that of the Dakota herder, who sold a 

rtion of his stock for twenty-five thousand dol- 

ars in cash. His ranch was several miles from 
the nearest bank, and it was night-fall when he 


- was paid. Knowing that the fact of his having 


received a large amount of money had come to 


the ears of some of his undesirable neighbors, he 


decided to wait till morning before going to the 
bank, and to keep his repeating rifle near him. 
In the course of the night he had six visits, and 
each of the visiting parties retired empty-handed. 
In the morning he found that six of his neigh- 
bors had been rather seriously hit by bullets. 
His money was safely lodged in the bank vault. 


The Duke of Athol will have an adventure, 
such as it is, to relate when he returns to Eng- 
land. The other night while he was in a sleeping- 
car of an Omaha train that was standing near a 
small station, a freight train came in collision 
with the car, and the duke, among other startled 
sleepers, jumped out. But he was behind the 
others in returning to his berth, and the train 
moved away, leaving his Grace standing on the 
inhospitable prairie in his night clothes. The 
telegraph came to his aid, and his garments were 
sent back to him on the next returning train. 


A new game at sea-side resorts is that of wa- 
gering gloves and bonbons on one’s ability to dis- 
tinguish between watering-place belles and their 
maids when they are in the surf together. It is 
said that the favorite does not always prove to 
be the one who has the advantage socially when 
on dry land. 


Alliterative head lines are a feature of the gar- 
nishing of news in many country papers. ‘ Do- 
ver Dots” and “Salem Scribblings” are mild ex- 
amples of the lines under which items from a vi- 
cinity are grouped. A Kansas paper has “ Ober- 
lin Oozings.” 


Dromedaries are not less useful in parts of 
this country than where their exceeding useful- 
ness suggested styling them ships of the desert. 
Five car-loads of these ungainly and amiable crea- 
tures were recently sent from Texas to Arizona 
to be used in transporting the United States 
mail. 


When one town in Texas wishes to compliment 
another, the local newspaper is instructed to per- 
form the pleasant duty in this way: “‘ Waco is 
the Athens of McLennan County.” 


With the exception of the intelligence emana- 
ting from such observers as claim to have been 
seeing two comets—one to the west of the polar 
star on going to bed, and one of similar appear- 
ance at about the same distance to the east of 
that star on arising—the most startling informa- 
tion about the comet is that furnished by a Ken- 
tucky astronomer, who claims to have been gaz- 
ing upon it ever since last September. “I feel 
that I know*more about this comet,” he writes, 
“than other astronomers, for I have nursed it, as 


it were, from its first appearance until the pres- 
ent, and I know my comet by sight, just as a fa- 
ther would know his children by seeing them.” 
The misguided astronomers who hastened to put 
in their claim of priority of discovery will have 
to make another search through their note-books, 
or abandon all hope of getting the Warner prize 
of two hundred dollars. ate 


"Considerable prégaution is necessary to insure 
the safety of the treasure in the railroad pay-cars 


in the far West. The advent of the pay-master is 
described by a writer in Deming, Texas. He says 
that a pilot locomotive goes ahead to provide for 
the discovery of any break in the track. Then 
follow another locomotive, the pay-car, and a 
sleeping-coach, in which are some twenty guards 
with arms and ammunition. Much care is exer- 
cised to keep the time when the train is to arrive 
a secret, in order that the cow-boys may not be 
prepared to make any concentrated movement 
upon it. 


It is doubtful whether any other act of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s reveals his admirable qualities so 
clearly as they are revealed in the dispatch which 
he dictated to his secretary to be sent to Mrs. 
Garfield at Long Branch, as her first intelligence 
of what had befallen him. Pierced by the as- 
sassin’s bullet, and uncertain whether he had even 
an hour of life before him, his message, through 
his secretary, was: ‘‘ The President desires me to 
say to you for him that he has been seriously hurt 
—how seriously he can not yet say. He is him- 
self, and hopes you will cqme.to him soon. He 
sends his love to you.” - It is such a. message as 
a loving ‘husband, strong and clear-headed, might 
arrange in his thoughts while contemplating the 
possibility of accident to himself, and the neces- 
sity of breaking the news to an enfeebled wife 
whose condition had called for the exercise of all 
his tenderness and care. 


The national holiday of 1881 will be remem- 
bered as one of the saddest Independence-days 
in the history of the republic. It was not a day 
of rejoicing, but of suspense. The most cheerful 
sentiment that could. be uttered was that of Dr. 


Chadbourne, at Williams College, the stricken ” 


President’s alma mater, on the day preceding, 
“We have met here to-day in sorrow, though 
happily not in mourning.” 


Civilization in Australia has been more retard- 
ed by rabbits than it ever was in America by hos- 
tile Indians and ferocious beasts. The Mallee 
district, in Victoria, is overrun with these little 
creatures, and they have been the subject of ex- 
tended discussion in the Victoria Legislature. In 
the course of the debate it was said that farmers 
more determined than the others settled in that 
district with the purpose of driving out the pests, 
but after a hot fight were themselves compelled 
to retire. The question was raised ber it 
would not be more profitable to raise rabbits 
sheep, since some men made from gix shillings to 
fifteen shillings a day by the sale of rabbit-skins, 
and sheep were not likely to interfere with the 
rabbit business, whereas rabbits were an ‘almost 
insurmountable obstacle to sheep-growing. The 
long debate was ended by a witty member, who 
applied to the Chamber the sentiment of a Scotch 
poet, who, being asked to say grace at a table 
where rabbits were the chief of the diet, com- 
plied in these words: 

“Rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Rabbits young and. rabbits old, 


] 
Rabbits tender and rabbits tough— 
Thank the Lord we've had rabbits enough.” 


Burglars recently broke into the Dubuque 
(Iowa) Home for the Friendless. If they keep 
on, they will soon find themselves in the poor- 
house. | 


A small boy in Decatur, Illinois, is in for a sea- 
son of solid enjoyment. He went to the circus, 
and a tiger, reaching between the bars of his 
cage, scratched him on the nose. Whenever the 


_small boy deigns to appear among his playfel- 


lows, he is the centre of an admiring and envious 
group. - 


A distemper similar to that which threatened 
to become seriously prevalent among the -race- 
horses at the meeting of the Coney Island Jock- 
ey Club has been asserting itself in the English 
racing stables. A writer says, *‘ The hardy Amer- 
ican Iroquois appears quite-unaffected by the 
coughing and breaking down of the horses around, 


and that despite an amount of hard work that - 


not one horse in a thousand could have. stood.” 


A young man went from Dublin te London, 
let his hair grow very long, wore strangely made 
garments, carried lilies in his hands, and, when 
hooted by urchins in the street, calmly remarked, 


“T am glad to afford amusement to the lower - 


classes.” He gave afternoon tea-parties in his 
apartments, where the light was rose-colored, and 
subdued almost to darkness, and where the guests 
stumbled over furniture for want of natural or 
artificial light. He talked in a “high- flown” 
fashion, and his sayings began to be quoted. A 
caricaturist took him up, and the young man 
appeared as Maudle in Punch. A playwright 
gave him a place in Where’s the Cat. All who 
saw the character in the play exclaimed, “ Oscar 
Wilde!” This young man, according to a writer 
in London, is the son of Eady Wilde, who apos- 
trophizes Erin in verse, and signs herself “ Spe- 
ranza.” The father of this famous young per- 
sonage was a physician in Dublin, and was knight- 
ed for his conspicuous attainments. Oscar Wilde, 
according to this writer, enjoys undisputedly the 
distinction of being‘the leader in the esthetic 
world, and few persons in London society are bet- 
ter known than he. He worshipped the much- 
admired Mrs. Langtry, adored Bernhardt, and is 
now at the feet of Modjeska. 
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ENCAMPMENT OF SOLDIERS ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN.—Drawn sy W. A. Rocers. 
THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON.—{See Pace 491.] 
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THE YALE AND HARVARD BOAT-RACE, NEW LONDON.—Drawn sy Caartes Granam.—[Sez Pace 490.] 
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MARKET-DAY IN NORMANDY. 

In Normandy yon find almost in its pris- 
tiné vigor that ancient institution the dis- 
trict fair, and market-day wakes into a per- 


‘fect Babel the sleepiest of little towns. 


From the market you gain an excellent idea 
of the productions of the canton, and may 
form a pretty fair estimate of the extent of 
its resources, the quality of its cereals, its 
dairy produce, and its live stock, and may 
even gather munch of the character and pe- 
culiarities of the people, whose customs oft- 
en differ materially even from those of their 
not very remote neighbors. But to see a 
market properly it is necessary to arrive 
overnight at your destination, and, waiving 


all idea of sleep, to secure a room overlook- | 


ing the Grande Place. *: 

From an early hour in the evening, and 
all through the night, arrive the buyers and 
‘sellers in a continuous stream, so that by 
early dawn the little town is filled to over- 


flowing. Open carts, tilted wagons, long 


vehicles of mysterious build, drawn by huge 
Norman horses, deposit merchandise of every 


description, and at the first streak of day-’ 


light business opens, it may be, with the sale 
of calves, to be followed consecutively by 
that of poultry, pigs, grain, hay, cattle, but- 


. ter, and vegetables ; and these various mar- 


kets are held not merely in the Halles and 
in the two or three principal squares, but in 
every street and alley, while later in the day 
the aspect is that of a regular fair. Booths 
of all kinds in increasing numbers spring up 
like mushrooms, a red umbrella of Brobding- 
nag proportions doing duty for a tent; and 
serious business being over, one sees the 
places lately consecrated to bales of mer- 
chandise overspread with toys and chiffons 
of all sorts, even to smart bonnets and caps 
of latest provincial fashion. Some produc- 
tions will naturally be always found, while 


‘the absence or presence of others will be 


determined by the prevailing culture of the 
district, fruit and vegetables, for instance, 
being splendid in some places, whilst in oth- 
ers they scarcely approach mediocrity. Pears 
are often immense, and so are cabbages, while 
it is not at all uncommon to see radis gris, 
which the peasantry eat so largely, weighing 
from two to three pounds each. £ 


A FLEMISH HOMESTEAD. 


Ir the Flemish farm-yard is not as clean 
as that of almost any other country, and can 
not be mentioned in the same breath as that 
of a Dutch homestead, to make up for it the 
fieldg@would delight the eye of the most fas- 
tidious agriculturist from abroad. Over all 
the great slopes hardly a weed is to be seen ; 
La is as clean as the dry sand of a 
sea-beach, and even in the cabbage gardens 

there is wondrous little of that offensive 
odor of rank wegetation which often makes 
a visit to some English market-gardens so 
decidedly unpleasant. To effect this scrupu- 
Jons cleanliness the amount of weeding that 
goes on from morning until evening is some- 
thing prodigious. From constant stooping, 
even at a very early age, the women seem to 
get quite rounded in the back; and it is far 
from agreeable to all our notions of human- 
ity to see the poor creatures, with perfectly 
bare legs and feet, standing all day in the 
damp soil; with the cold sharp wind blow- 
ing upon them. The women, indeed, every- 
where seem to have a hard time of it. Not 
only are they to be seen weeding for hours 
. together, but they even go ‘through the 


_ rougher work of turning up the soil with a 


heavy fork, which is fixed at right angles to 
the end of a long handle. Again, it is no 
uncommon sight to find a good-looking girl 
of less than twenty taking care of a litter 
of small plump swine; these are generally 
of the refractory and obstinate order, and 
80 lave to make sharp turns from the high- 
road to explore the deep ditches, or to scratch 
their tough ajdes against the bark of the 
trees. Apropos of the working gear of the 
Flemish peasant, it is of the most primitive 
kind. The great broad-bladed scythes are 
still in use, such as one sees in the etchings 
of the seventeenth century in the old Maison 
Rankin at Antwerp. The farm carts are so 
primitive in their construction that they 
might have been in use in the Dark Ages. 
Still, a small Flemish homestead, if de- 
veid of some advantages of modern prog- 
ress, is neither unattractive to the artist nor 
uninstructive to the student of rural econ- 
omy. Although the farm-yard is not in the 
best orderythe interior of the farm-house al- 
waysis. Beneath the comfortable thatched 
roof tidiness and trimness everywhere pre- 
vail. In the kitchen and living-room the 
brass pots are as bright as mirrors, the stove 
is always blackened to perfection, and the 
green and brown earthenware pans are ar- 
ranged in picturesque order. On the little 
crucifix fastened to the wall there is not a 
speck of dust, and the photographs of Jehan 
and Seline are neatly framed and glazed. 
The square rush-bottomed chairs, too, are 
devoid of the least speck ef dirt or grease, 


and, in the vulgate of the vulgar, you could 
eat your dinner off the floor. 

But here I have been writing of the home- 
stead of the humbler and poorer peasants. 
The great farm of the burgomaster is avery 
different affair altogether. There isa mighty 
barn, larger than we find in our great and 
happy country. There, too, is heard the whir 
of the steam threshing-machine, and in the 
farm-yard are the black funnels and boilers 
which tell that the rich farmer lives both in 
the nineteenth century and up to it as well. 
Yet even the mighty ones among the Mechis 
preserve to a great extent their old primi- 
tive manners and customs. Although the 
good housewife has sent both her girls to a 


they shall marry some smart avocat or doctor, 
and sit to receive in a beautifully decorated 
saloon with three windows and any number 
of gilt clocks, she herself lives, and always 
will live, as a simple peasantess. She still 
wears the long black cloak and the cap such 
as her mother wore before her. She does pot, 
either, disdain to appear at the village ker- 
messe, and to look upon the scene of jollity 
and cake-eating with appreciating and ap- 
proving eyes. Her daughters may be justly 
annoyed at the heavy silk dress and ear- 
rings which she loves to wear in preference 
to the chef-@auvre to be purchased on the 
Montagne de la Cour; but she heeds not their 
murmured complaints, and thinks only of 
procuring them better dots than have had 
any other girls in the district. 

Sometimes, strolling down the rough- 
stoned roads, you come up with a great 
farm-yard gate, on which you may perhaps 
rest awhile to look at the peaceful scene 
within. From niches in the walls the pig- 
eons thrust forth their little white heads, 
and fiutter down below. The oxen are rest- 
ing while Jehan unharnesses, and Suzanne 
stands grinning in the doorway, with her 
great green pan under herarm. It is ascene 
of quiet, peaceful comfort and gentle happi- 
ness, which, it is to be hoped, neither time 
nor progress will do much to alter. 


MARY ANDERSON... 
| Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
Messrs. Wm. B. Rixer & Son: 
Your American Face Powder is exquisite. It 
cannot be too highly praised. I cordially indorse it. 
—{ Com. ] ours, Mary ANDERSON. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de 

Lanman & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill.—[{Adv.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Makes a much more delicious acid drink than Jemons 
or limes, at the same time giving to the system the 
invigorating phosphates.—[Adv.] 


‘BABY’S PETITION. 
Life is restless, days are 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
4 o sleepless nights, by y sqnalling 
Like larks they rise in early morning._-[Ado.] 


ANGosTcvRA Bitters were prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
Stxexrt for his private use. Their ee is such 
to-day that they have become generally known as the 
best appetizing tonic. Beware of counterfeits. Ask 
your grocer and druggist for the genuine article, man- 
ufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Sircert & Sons. J. W. Han- 
oox, Agent, 51 Broadway, N. Y.—(Com.] 


_. STUTTERING cnred by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
’ for description to Simpson & Co., Box , N.Y.-[Adv.] 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
eye Can be eaten by dyspe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers, 


grand pension at Brussels, and intends that | 


Royat Baxtne Powper Co., New York. 


Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest staunch-| Friend. — All female 
er of bleeding in exist- | complaints yield to its 
ence. wondrous power. 

For Burns, Scalds, | For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises,| or Open Wounds, its 
and Sprains, itisun-| action upon these is 


equalled—stopping pain | most remarkable. The 
and healing in a mar-| Most obstinate cases are 


vellous manner. cured. 
Toothache,Faceache, 
one Bitesof Insects,Sore 
upon these delicate or- Feet, and all diseases of 


s is simply marvel- an Inflammatory charac- 
ous. It ar be u ty are certainly cured 


without theslightest fear y 
of harm, POND’S EXTRACT. 
The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the ence of providin 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 
CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
ated. The uine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT *? blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other is 
uine. Always tisist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation, It ia never sold in bulk, or 
by measure, 

Ovr New witn History or ovr 
PREPARATIONS, Sent FREE On ArriioaTion TO 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


~” Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest carc, and 
consists of a superior quality of. 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is n delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. - 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. 

HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. 

CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. 

COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles. 

GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. 

MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 

FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 
stones. 

BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Middlemase, Edinburgh 


Edson Garter 


GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
and Dwarrep LimsBs. 
Substantially made of best 
GaTin oR CoTToN WEBBING. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, al! Silk cor 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 


cents. Sent to any 
d, on receipt of Pos 

e r or Re red Let- 

ter. Send for circular. LONDON 

© FABRIO CO., 144 

DuaneSt..N. ¥. Box 404a 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON 
N F N Sole Pro rietor, : 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
Sold by all Chemists 


de la Faculté de Pari 
GRILLO and Druggists. 


8, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
75 cents the box. 


iMPSON’S 


w look. s0 0 
all other waves and crimps. Does away with 


State Bt. feage. Send for Iilustrated - No agents. 
Send $i, $2, $3, or $5 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 
' elegantly and strictly 
THER, 
ectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 

First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 

Manufacturer of 

C. WEIS { Sieerechaum Goods, 

cular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N.Y. 
"Pear Collectors.—Send 50c. for 100 Elegant Fancy Ad- 
vertis Cata 


for a sample retail box 
p 
ure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUN 
tail. Send for Cir- 
ing Cards for Scrap-books. logue Free on 


application. AATNA C CO., 119 Fulton St., N. Y. 


COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocua, Mr. ps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which pee fave us many heavy doctors’ bills, Tt is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to d Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may eacape 
with pure and a pro frame.” — 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
| Lonpon, Ena. 
__ Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


‘Og CUB. F 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly. 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the (+) t 
camp-meetings, spor n, ete. 
azza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for in- 
valids or children, Sent on receipt ef p or C.0.D. 
or 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay expressage 
to any railroad station east of Miss pelbp 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 
Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. nd for circulars. 
H. W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston ; 207 Cana! St., N.Y.; 
927 Arch St., Phila. ; and 9 Market St., Chicago. 


tions similarly put up. d sts, 
oye liquor merchants, and L. KEE. Jr., 
Sole Agent, 78 John 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


GOOD BOOKS 
SUMMER READIN G. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale ofthe Christ. By Lew. Watraor, 
Author of “The Fair God.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. A Henry 
Jamrs, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 


DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henry Jamra, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James, 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James, Jr. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


By Grorer H. Herwortn, Author of “Star- 
board and Port,” &c. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 


STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer’s Yacht Cruise along the Cuasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By Georer H. Hreworru. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
lage Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
NATHANIEL Hittyek Post 8vo, Cloth, 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. By Wittiam 
Briaox. 12mo, Cloth, $1°25. 


WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Romance. By Wi1- 
Back. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 

The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boye. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By 
ton, Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies," &c. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKETCHES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Raral Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rosssit Mitrrorp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tale of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oxtver O_psor. 16mo, Cleth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, segs and Opin- 
ions) By Anna E. Dioxtnson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Aupen. Wit 
Illustrations. 82mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Criementina Brack. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. 
Priuk, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS EATING. A Summer Book. By Grorez 
Cortis. Lilustrated from Designs by Ken- 
sett. 12me, Cloth, $1 50. 


I GO A-FISHING. By C. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

MARY ANERLEY. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. 
Biackmore. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Exisée Re- 
Author of “The Eurth,’’ “*The Ocean,” &c 


Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Atnen. [lus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ts” Harree & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 


| 
The Unrivalled Remedy 
cr 
j 66 Bea BITTERS,°? THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
; their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
____ as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
= 
\{ 
| 
} \ 
i) \ 
| ~ 
= 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
mews ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
i dai 
\ colors), $1.50 5 
en’s, $2 Misses’, $1 ; Chil- 
dren’s (very soft and elastic), 15 
4 a cents. English Elastic Cotton 
| | om » patent 
ow one D 
access of this charming addition to 
comfort, and the de- 
qrenten. They are an absolute 
mecesaity to ladies whose fore are 
s. hose hair will not remainin crimp. Being made of 
Re N they eanneot get out of 
and the danger of ruin 
| ad TE and gray C. O. D. with priv- 
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HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


ConTAINS : 


E The concluding part of 
T. B. ALDRICH’S paper 
Entitled ‘*A DAW IN AFRICA,” 
Beantifally illustrated; 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, 
An exceedingly interesting paper by 
H. P. JOHNSTON, 


I}lustrated from paintings by Reynolds, Stuart, Trnm- 
bull, and Copley, and drawings by W. L. Sheppard; 


A fine poem, 
‘ALMOND BLOSSOM, 


By MARGARET VELEY, the illustration for which, 
drawn by ABBEY and engraved by COLE, is mad 
a frontispiece to the Number; 


The conclusion of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE’S 
series of papers on the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by W. H. GIBSON; 


A full-page illustration of Henrick’s poem, The 
Parce, by 
E. A. ABBEY; 


The third and last part of Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY’'S 
Series of papers on ; 
PORTUGAL, 
Finely illustrated ; 


An important and timely paper, entitled 


‘SWATER ROUTES FROM THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST,” 


By FREDERIC G. MATHER, 
: Illustrated by maps and plans; 


A delightful paper, of a retrospective character, writ- 
ten by JAMES T. FIELDS during his last illness, 


Entitled ** THIEN 3° 


A humorous Georgia Sketch, entitled 


THE VARIOUS LANGUAGES OF 
BILLY MOON, 


By R. M. JOHNSTON; 


MISS PICKETT, 
A Short Story; = 


ASSASSINS AND NIHILISTS; 


The TWO SERIAL NOVELS—“ A Laodicean,” by 


Tuomas Harpy, and “ Anne,” by Miss Constance 
Woo.son ; 


Poems by 
SARAH O. JEWETT 


and 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON; 


And other interesting matter. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............-.- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


IIARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per numnber. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrre & Brorugss. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. : 


/ 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
OFFI CES 47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
_ Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate &tyles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and anusually prompt return of goods. 

8 received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
NEW BURG Y. 


H, N. 
A select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits to take 
the —— rank at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
lars, address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.). 


20 
NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


N.¥. 


whole barrels. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ON HIS MUZZLE. . 
“Well, I declare! what will be the next new fashion ? 


Country FamIty. 
dog wearing his head in a bird-cage.” 


There goes a city 


PURE SUGAR: 
By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 


quite extensively used confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 


and white so that it can be powdered and 


mixed with yellow sugars. It-raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now erie 
made and sold under various brands, but al 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
‘words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane r, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in: 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in, New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their er, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 


a 


SHAVING MADE EASY! 


VROOM & FOWLER’S SHAVING SOAP 


Gives a —_ soft, lasting lather. 
a 


Packet by mail on receipt of twenty cents. 
RUTHERFORD, 26 Liberty St.,N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED | 
For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wuiam M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


CO. 


7 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS. N.Y.| 


AMERICAN HOTEL, 


Under the personal supervision of its new owner, 
Mr. URIAH WELCH, Proprietor of the St. Nicuonas 
Horst, New York. 


SPRING HOUSE, . 
F. R. PROOTEY, Owner and Proprietor. 


There are no better kept Summer Hotels in the world. 
Richfield is noted for its Curative Springs, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives and walks, delight- 


ful scenery and the best of society. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Iyk across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
aid Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidne 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Are We Sick? 


a 
more Sorced into the bdloo 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


Why tormented with Piles 
hy frightened over disordered Kidneys tf 
Why endure nervous Or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound ana 
One will make aix qte 


vu 


PECK’S Patent Invisible EAR DRUMS, 
A Grand Dm Send for treatise. 
853 Broadway, New York. 

Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’s Catarrh & Asthma Cures. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hatuetr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


YOUR NAMES: 
New styles, by best a:tiste: Bouquets Gold 


Birds 


$66 


capes, Water Scones ete.— two alike, 
Agent’ m Sam Book, e Great 
A ana Cards. Lowest to 


and printers. JOOVENS BROS box 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOQL. 
Unitarian. Educates especially for the Liberal 
Christian Ministry. Tuition and room rent free. All 


expenses moderate. ddress 
wee. A. A. LIVERMORE, Pres., Meadville, Penn. 


$5 to $20 


| 


UNBELIEF IN Fue 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. 


My First Offer, and other | Stories. 
AY 


‘ L 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monocneg D. Conway. 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 Ov. 


Il. 
| FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Carterton, Author 


of “Farm Ballads,” “ Furm Legends,” and Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, $2 00; 


Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


| 
ar IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cénts. 


Vv. 
“THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 


LEYRANO and King Louis. XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) Fronr 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
- Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. 4to, 
Paper, 20 ceuts. - Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
> 
18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History ; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun 
D.D., Princfpal: and Proféssor of Systematic The- 
ology and: Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
_Ctoth, 60 cents, 
_VH. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
- AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Sancenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Culored Edges, $4 50. 
Vill, 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Habd-Book ‘for Travellers in Europe aud 
the Enst; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland; France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ruésia, and Spain. By 
W. Peusrokr Ferrimer, With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
Tow. I. reat Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. Il,—Germany, Anstria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. IiI.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Deiimark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. ee 
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| HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 


The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author.of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Cvupiowsly Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $250. . 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 


Edited, with Notes, by Wiittam J. Rourr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

XI. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. Svo, Half Leather, $3 vv. 

| 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. B- 
Howir 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NO 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


In Three Yolumes. | 


VELS 


The Beantifal Wretch: a Brighton Story. -By Wire 


LIAM Brack. With 55 Hlustrations. 20 cents. | 
An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Ciark 20 
A Costly Heritage. “By 20 cents - 


_ Visited on the Children. By Tuxo..Girr. 20 cents. 


t!! By Grorar H. Herwdtiri. $1 00. 
By Mary Crott 


Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Buowanan. 15 cents, 


By Mary Crott 
15 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of * Golden- 
Rod, an‘Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chagietn of the Fleet. By Watrer Besant and 
James 20 cents. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Annet Beater. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun If- 
lustrated. $1 00, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. OnirHant.: 20 cents. 


Beside the River. By KaTuaRine S. Macquorn. 20 cts. 
My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Dantzt, Deror. 20 cents. 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 4to, Paper} 15 cents. 


_ 27 Harere & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by niail, postage prepaid, to any. part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


_ EB” Hanvrr’s Catraroaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


JIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 (Ts, 
Makes five gallous.of a delicious and sparkling | 
beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 
ru; 
Hi 


ists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHAS. . 
RES, Manufacturer, 45 N.Delaware Av., Philadeipbia, Pa. 


per day at home. Samples worth , ere 
$999 a year to Agents and $6 outfit 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, ne. 
expenses. 
free. Address F. Swain & Co., Anguata, Me. 


A WEEK. $12aday.at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


$12 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss Tnackeray 
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causing fresaction of these organs | 
0 power to Of disease. 
by Suffer Bilious pains and aches} 
H 
for Price; $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Propristors, 
(Willsend post peid.) Burlington, Vt. Bf 
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THE BIGGEST BLOT ON OUR SPOILS (CRAZE) SYSTEM. 


BICYCLE PROVERBS. 


*ANY man can lear n to ride a Bicycle. 
LEARNING requires about thre. 


hours. 


‘l THE ART is manly, and all should 


have it. 


BICYCLING is good for the health. 


BICYCLING affords the best re- 
creation. 

THE BICYCLE is A ready ronil 
vehicle. J. 

THE BICYCLE can be ridden W ith 
pleasure 


AND WITH advantage wherever a 
buggy can be. | 
BICYCLENG is like skating and 
boating: 
IT IS never forgotten nor given up. 
THE COLUMBIA Licycles are of 
several pattems. 


THE SPECIAL COLUMBIA is 


a light, fine roadster. 
The STANDARD COLUMBIA 
is a medium weight roadster. 
THE BEST time made in this country, 


IN RACES, has been made en CO- 
LUMBIAS. 

COLUMBIAS have interchangeable 
par ts; 


THEY are warranted throughout by 
the makers. 

THEY are 

| made. 


THEY come to repairs less than any 


other make. 


the staimchest Bicycles 


THEY ave constructed on conservative 


principles, 
AND offer no novelties as trade catches ; 


BUT are cou: ustantly improved and per- 
fected. 


THE PRICES range from $80 00 
up to $147 50. 


CHOICES of style and finish are 
olferes 


THE MUSTANG 


vrade, for boy s. 


THE PRICES are from $50 OO up 
tS 65 00. 


TRICYCLES are v kept in stock, for 


ladies. 
SEND 3c. stamp for 24-page catalosue. 
Address . 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING 
601 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


is a cheaper 


GLENN'S 


SULPHUR SOAP 


FOR CURING 


OBSTINATE SKIN DISEASES, 


AND 


For BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION, 


3 Cakes for 60c. 3 Cakes for 60c. 


TWELVE SULPHUR BATHS 
TWELVE SULPHUR BATHS 


AS EFFICACIOUS AS ANY FROM NATURE'S 
OWN SPRINGS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IS RENOWNED 
AS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 

Pimples, chafes, Teter, piles, 
Chapped skin, Mosquito bites, 
Rough skin, Insect stings, 
Prickly heat, Ringworm, 
Flesh worms, -Erysipelas, 
Itch, hives, Burns, scalds, 
Nettle-rash, Sores, ulcers, and all 
Severe itching, external humors 
Chilblains. and poisons. 


FOR SIMPLE TOILET USE—ONE CAKE (25c.) 


OF GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is sufficient to test its 
wonderful merits. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Observe “C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on 
exch packet. Sold by all draggists. ‘Depot, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York. 


*“HILL’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50c. 


The Most Fragrant and 

FIOreston 
New, Delightful and Fashionable. 
re re) Sold by dealers in Drugs and Fancy 

ene. Goods. Hiscox & Co., N. Y, 
All Fermers, Mothers, Bus:ness Men, Mechan-< 
cics, &c.,who are tired out by work or worry, and all 
who are miserable with Dyspepsia, eumatism, 


’ Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver gem ges 
qi can be invigorated and cured by 


7PARKER’S GINGER TON 


ou are wasting away with Consumption n, / 

#u pation orany weakness, you will find Parker 8 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Bivod Fert: lizer and tho} 
> Best Health & Strength Restorer you Can Use, 


pand far superior to Bitters, and other Tonics, as it$ 

one genuine without signature o 

>HISCOX & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 


PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSA 


Steam Pine & Boiler Fire Bro Steam Packing. 


Mill Board, Fire froot f Coatings, & 
H. W:JOHNS’ ry ‘CO. "87 MAIDEN LANE, 


CON GRESS WATER 
artic waters. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 


forcign and domestic. They impair the digestive or- 
gans and kidneys, thereby ance irreparable 


JULY 238, 1881, 


‘SMOKE MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CGUBEB CIGARETTES, 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, 
Hay Throat Diseases, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric //air Brush was advertised in our last issue. 


The 


proprietors guarantee it to Cure Headache and Neuralgia in five minutes. 
It is an unfailing remedy for Baldness and Dandruff. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh. Brush is guaranteed to Cure Rheumatism, 
Nervous Debility, and all pains and aches resulting from impure blood. 
Its effect is particularly refreshing during the warm scason. 

The price of either the Electric “ Hair” or “Flesh” Brush is $3 00 of 


all Dealers, or will be mailed free on receipt of $3 00 by 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the 
purest and choicest in- 
of the vegeta- 
le kingdom. It cleanses, 
x beautifies, and preserves 
the hardens and 
invigorates the gus, 
= and cools and refreshes 
themouth IMPURE 
A BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is 
not only neutralized,but 
rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of 
It is as harmless as water, and has 
by the most scientific men of the day. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


EARL & WILSON'S 
S LINEN COLLARS ANOCUFFS 


“ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


MARVIN 
NAPE CO. 


265 


= 


“Our Set for 810. 
Cannot be ye im this country. 


s Best 
$25, $30, $35, 
‘Our. superior Matc 
cemented, per dozen, “{ mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it su 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. nd stamp for 
PECK & SN Y DER, Manufacturers, 
124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


pu 


‘NO CORDS GR 


LADIES IN BUYING 


WINDOW DRAPERY 
BE SURE YOU GET 


HARTSHORN’S 
ROLLERS 


PORTED SETS, $26, 
340. an 50. 


INFRINGEMENTS DE DEALT TO LAW 
86 Broadway, New York. 
FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED LY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
847" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


SIXOY THOUS 


CATARRH 


known means of 


dress Rev.T. FP. CHILDS,Troy o. 


felt covered and. 


SYPHER & CO. 


ARE NOW REOKIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY. 


KEEPS THE BLOOD COOL AND THE 
BRAIN CLEAR. 


When any one nowadays asks at 
a drug store for a bottle of Ginger, 
the druggist tries to sell his Ginger. 
Remember, that is not what y you want! 
but BROWN’S CINCER, made by 
Frederick Brown, Philadelphia, since 
1828, is acknowledged the best. 
7 IT DOES ITS 
It is Ginger, not Cayenne Pepper. 
It is Jamaica Ginger, not African or | 
Cochin cooked up under a West 
Indian name. | 
it is HONEST in its QUALITY! 
It is HONEST in its QUANTITY IZ 
It is HONEST in ITSELF U2 


The Satvator for tewaiide and the Aged. 
An. tncomparabie Aliment for the 
Crowth and Protection of Infants and 
Children. A Superior Nutritive in 
Continued Fevers, and a Relliabie 
_ Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the 
Stomach ane intestines. 


PRINCIPAL 


k'V’S ORGANS, 17 Stops. 5 Set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 


BEATT ou F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 


rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
EG. Ripxout & Co., 10 Barclay 8t., N.Y. 


In powdered form. Delicious, 
convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and nour- 
ishi Depot, 75 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


SOUPS. 


MANUFACTURERS and others, send postal 
at once to Boston, 
Mass., for first number free. fret week in July. 


a 
j 
— JAMES B. HORNER, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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SUPERIOR eNNUTRITION 
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| STAMPED 
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PRESIDENT NATIONAL ARCHERY 


ASSOCIATION, 


‘TEN CENTS A COPY. - 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


/ 


Ys. 


A. G. CONSTABLE 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


New York, Satvrpay, Jury 23, 1881. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 90 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued Fuly 19, contains an 


: gnteresting article by BENSON J. LOSSING, on FLORA MACDONALD 


in North Carolina, with a striking ilustration ; an illustrated 
article on the wonders of Coney Island ; the continuation of “ The 
Cruise of the * Ghost” ; several short stories, and other attractive 


SJeatures. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE FUTURE. 


S we write, it seems probable that the President 
will recover. His convalescence may be long 

and Wearisome, but his vigorous constitution and his 
cheerful temperament and strong will promise to re- 
store him to his family and to his country. Should 
this happy anticipation be fulfilled, he will emerge 
from his sick-chamber with as great power and op- 
portunity for wise actidn as were ever given to a 
President. -Human nature and the nature of pol- 
itics and the science of government have not been 
changed, indeed, by the immense misfortune with 
which the country has been threatened. But much 


‘ has been changed, much is now distinctly seen and 


admitted which has. been hitherto doubted or denied. 
The President is a man of too great insight and ability 
not to comprehend clearly and justly to estimate the 
significance of the attack upon him, and the opportu- 
nity offered him by the universal affection and confi- 
dence which it has revealed. He is sure to feel a 
kind of consecration in the immense affection for 
him which has been universally expressed. He can 
now be President in a much larger sense than that of 
éhief of a party. The best sentiment of all parties, 
the instinctive declaration of the press both in Amer- 
ica and Europe, is that the attempted assassination is 
the logical result of the spoils system. The Vice- 
President had made himself a party to a ferocious 
factional quarrel with the President about patronage. 
But the Vice-President becomes absolute master of 


_ the patronage in the event of the President’s death. 


A reckless and excitable office-seeker, therefore, de- 
spairing of an office under the President, sees a pos- 
sible chance for it should the Vice-President succeed 
to the Presidency, and he tries to secure his succes- 
sion by murdering the President. 

This is the significance of the attempted assassina- 
tion. GUITEAU may be a man of what is called un- 
balanced mind. But nothing shows him to be a 
maniac. If he were afflicted with homicidal insan- 
ity, it was not a general disposition to murder some- 
body. There was perfect method in the madness, 


_ and it is useless to brush the matter aside as an attack 


that might have been made upon anybody. Mr. Ar- 
THUR'S reported horror and consternation at the event 
we can well believe, for he is an amiable man, and he 
saw at once that should he succeed to the seat of a 
murdered President, it was in pursuance of the dis- 
tinct and declared intent of the assassin. It was a 
succession from which he would recoil with much 
more than the ordinary horror at a great crime, for it 
Was a crime which, under the circumstances, and 
without any thought or act of his own, would have 
morally tainted his title. But it is not a personal in- 


terest of Mr. GARFIELD or of Mr. ARTHUR, it is a na-— 


tional concern, which is to be considered. It is of 
vital national importance that a constant and power- 


_ful plea with weak minds for the murder of the Pres- 


ident should be removed. A new and appalling peril 
in the spoils system is revealed. Thé victorious party 
in an election, as recent experience has shown, may 
be rent into fierce factions quarrelling over the spoils 
of place; and if the Vice-President makes himself an 
active agent of one of the factions, the possible conse- 
quences are. before us in the ghastly event and the 
alarming possibilities of the attack upon the Presi- 
dent. Even General Grant, according to a reported 
interview, could see no other result,in the event of 
the President's death by the shot of a disappointed 
office-seeker, than the disappointment of certain other 
office-seekers. . But at the time when General GRANT 
was President, if Senator MoRTON had denounced him 


» bitterly‘as a liar upon a question of patronage, had 


resigned his Senatorship in a rage, and had taken a 
passive colleague with him from the Senate; if Vice- 
President CoLFax had joined with Senator MorTON 
in lobbying and intriguing for Morton’s re-election 
‘to the Senate, leading a faction solely devoted to 
MorTON, and more ferocious against the Administra- 
tion than against the opposition; and if then a shot 
had been fired at the President, which if fatal must 
have sécured what the assassin declared that he de- 
sired, the absolute triumph of the Morton faction, by 
putting CoLFax into the Presidency—would General 
GRANT have seen nothing more than the meaningless 
act of a madman, and the accidental disappointment 
of certain office-seekers ? 

President GARFIELD can not fail to see that it is the 
spoils system which has furiously rent the Republican 
party in New York, and which has stimulated assas- 


sination. He can not help seeing that if.the Vice- 
President chooses to join a faction produced by such 
a schism, the temptation to put all the patronage in 
his hands by crime may easily be too strong for weak 
and depraved minds. All this must be as evident to 
the President and to the cabinet as it is to the coun- 
try; and secure of the support of the conscience and 
intelligence of both .parties, they will undoubtedly 


favor a practicable and reasonable reform. To this. 


end two things are at once possible. The President 


and the Secretaries may refuse to remove officers. 


except for legitimate reasons, and refuse to appoint 
merely to gratify any person or politician. This is 
all within the executive discretion of the President 
and the Secretaries. It is practicable at once, and the 
time is fully ripe for such action, which will be sup- 


ported by the good sense of the country. The next 


step is the recommendation which the President will 
undoubtedly make to Congress of legislation which 
will put an end to factional disputes over the spoils. 
It will not be forgotten that a bill for this very pur- 
pose, prepared with the utmost intelligence and care, 
and with the approval of those who have given most 
attention to the subject, was introduced last winter 
in the Senate by Mr. PENDLETON. The passage of 
this bill would at once inaugurate a reformed system, 
and we trust that the President and the cabinet will 
inform themselves fully of its provisions. It isdrawn 
with the conviction that the root of the evil to be re- 
formed is personal favoritism in appointment, and 
that if this be not obviated, the evil will remain. 
With this fundamental abuse corrected, tenure and 
removal may be left in great part to take care of 
themselves. The first great stage of the reform is 
now passed. Its absolute necessity is conceded, and 
the question to which every friend of reform should 
address himself isthat of method. Every such friend 
will find that the PENDLETON bill offers the simplest, 
most gradual, and most effective method, and the ef- 


forts of all the reform associations should be directed - 


to the passage of the bill by clear and cogent popular 
discussion of its merits and details. — 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR MRS. GARFIELD. 


THE generous impulse to raise a subscription for 
the benefit of Mrs. GARFIELD and the family of the 
President has resulted in a very handsome contribu- 
tion. But aquestion of great importance has arisen, 
which of course did not occur to the gentlemen who, 
under the inspiration of patriotic sympathy, origina- 
ted the movement. The question is whether such a 
gift can well be received by those whom it is intend- 
ed to benefit. Ifthe President had died of his wound, 
there is no doubt whatever that the amplest provision 
would have been eagerly and gratefully made by the 
country for his family. Should he now succumb, 
there is not a person who would not desire to have 
some part in sucha provision. But should he recovy- 
er, as everything seems now to promise, such a gift to 
his wife would place him under the most serious em- 
barrassment, and it is consideration for him which 
should cause the leaders of the enterprise to hesitate. 

The case is obvious, and it has been plainly stated. 
The reason of the regulation that the President shall 
receive only his salary, and that it shall not be 
changed during his official term, is not that the 
choice of corrupt Presidents is contemplated, but that 
the Chief Magistrate must be free even from suspicion 
of illicit influence. Now in the matter of income the 
President and his wife are virtually one. Monéy 
given to her is necessarily money for his benefit, as 
it relieves him of all care for the pecuniary welfare 
of his family. But if a poor man should be elected 
to the Presidency, and the Standard Oil Company, or 
the Pacific Railroad Company, or the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, or any great corporation, should 
present half a million of dollars to his wife, the im- 
propriety of the act would be at once and universally 
admitted. Yet if a score of individual capitalists, all 
of whom have large interests sure to be affected by 
Congressional legislation and the President’s signa- 
ture, make a similar gift, is there an essential differ- 
ence? In the ardor of party controversy, is there 
any doubt that her husband, the President, would be 
fiercely assailed, or any question that the public good 
sense would wish that the fact of such a gift could. 
not be alleged? The President and his friends might 
be sure of his spotless integrity, but they could not 
deny the extremé inconvenience of the position, and 
everybody will admit that he should not be placed in 
it-without conclusive reasons. 

Do such reasons now exist? The President is ap- 
parently recovering, and if the prayers of a whole 
nation can avail, he will presently be restored to his 
former vigorous health. Will it be agreeable to him 


to know that a few of his fellow-citizens, from the 


purest motives, have presented a fortune to his wife ? 
On the contrary, can the knowledge fail to be most 
perplexing to him? It is not enough that his official 
action will not be affected by it, but that action must 
not seem to be affected; and in order to prevent that 
appearance, he may feel himself constrained to act in 
contravention of his honest judgment. These are 
considerations which ought to. be very carefully 
weighed by the humane and patriotic gentlemen who 


have moved in this matter. The salary of the Presi- 
dent is believed to be ample for the expenses of his 
official position, and there are those who hold that a 
President should receive a liberal pension upon his 
retirement. But has the time arrived when it is ne- 
cessary to provide for the family of the actual Presi- 
dent ? 


WEIGHED, AND FOUND WANTING. 


It is reported that Mr. CONKLING and his friends 
affect to suppose that the universal condemnation of 
his course is an artifice of the newspapers, and that it 
is not the real sentiment of the people. It was neces- 
sary, of course, to put forth some such plea to furnish 
even a tolerable pretense for the stolid resistance 
which has been offered during the last five or six 
weeks to the plain desire of the people of New York. 
But the decisive vote of the Legislature, which the 
CONKLING interest elected last autumn, yet in which 
a bare third of the Republicans supported his re-elec- 
tion, was due, as he and his friends knew, to the em- 
phatic opinion of the people in the Assembly districts, 
and the adverse tone of journals which have been 
devoted to him hitherto, honestly reflecting the gen- 
eral sentiment aroundthem. Mr. CoNKLING’s sudden 
and angry resignation, all the circumstances of which 
were known, and for which his letter was so feeble 
and futile an apology, was met instantly by the con- 
viction of nine-tenths of the citizens of New York of 
his own party that he was an unfit person to repre- 
sent the State in the Senate. The reasons of this con- 
viction are obvious. Undoubtedly he had great ex- 
perience, and there were those who thought that he 
had great ability. He had also, under the despotism 
of patronage, the control of the ‘‘regular” action of 
the party, and he had unparalleled stubbornness. 
These things, and not great qualities or great services, 
had made and continued him a Senator. But there 
was deep dissatisfaction with him as an utterly selfish 
politician who used his position for his personal ends, 


| and not for the advantage of the party. His resigna- 


tion suddenly and clearly revealed this fact to the 
State and to the country. Mr. CONKLING had unwit- 
tingly unmasked himself. x 

It was at once felt that a man who could do what 
he had done was unfit for the post of Senator. He 
had left New York without representation in the Sen- - 
ate, he had abandoned the Senate to the Democrats, 
and he had stung to fury the difference of the party 
in this State, not because of any principle whatever, 
nor because of any advantage to be gained by the 
party, but solely from personal anger. It was a most 
childish act, and the mature man who could be guilty 
of it proved his essential unfitness for a position which 
requires, before all things, self-command, proper re- 
spect for a great official trust, and clear comprehen- 
sion of the rights of others. All these Mr. CONKLING 
contemptuously disregarded to gratify his sense of 
personal wrong. But hedid more. With his acqui- 
escence, and probably by his advice, Mr. ARTHUR re- 
fused to allow a sident of the Senate pro tempore 
to be elected, and’ thus exposed the country to the 
incalculable peril, which was pointed out at the time, 
of having but one person between the President and 
a lapse of the government. This was all done by 
Mr. CoNKLING to revenge his wounded vanity. The 
country, the Republican party, the public welfare, the 
peaceful continuity of the government, were of no 
importance in his eyes compared with gratification 
of the personal hostility that he cherished for Presi- 
dent GARFIELD. He had utterly unmasked himself, 
and the country saw him as he was, not as his syco- 
phants painted him. ° Is it surprising that the people 
of New York felt instinctively that such a man was 
unfit to be a Senator of the United States ? 

No tolerable excuse for such action has been offer- | 
ed. Neither Mr. ConKLING nor his friends have al- 
leged—for they could not do so truthfully—that the 
President had in any degree whatever transcended 
his power, or that the Senate, in confirming his ac- 
tion, had done anything but something that Mr. 
CoNKLING did not wish it todo. The President had 
nominated an honest and competent man whom Mr. 
ConKLING did not like, and the Senate had confirm- 
ed the nomination. This was the whole case. Mr. 
ConkKLING’s resignation could not affect even this. It 
could remedy no wrong, if wrong had been commit- 
ted. It could produce nothing whatever but confu- 
sion and peril. The plea that a Senator should not 
be required to be a mere parasite of the President is 
as feeble as every other excuse that has been offered. 
Nobody has required or suggested such servility. A 
Senator has his vote and his voice. Let him oppose 
with them every Executive act that he condemns. 
With that his responsibility ends. Great Republic- 
an Senators in a Democratic Senate spoke and voted 
against the infamous measures of slavery. They 
were beaten, but they stood fast, and renewed the 
fight. This Republican Senator in a Republican Sen- 
ate was displeased with a Republican nomination, 
and so ran away, by his flight changing a Republic- 
an to a Democratic Senate. Why should the party 
and the people whom he betrayed for his own selfish 
pleasure send him back again? Not one reason has 
been given, for none could be. It is not the noise of 
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the newspapers only which Mr. CoNKLING has heard. 
It is the indignant voice of Republican principle and 
American intelligence speaking the simple truth, 
‘‘Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 


wanting.” 


HOW TO SECURE THE PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION. 


THE statutes which we published last week regu-* 
lating the succession to the Presidency and the cur- 
rent discussion have apprised our readers of two 
startling facts: first, that there may be, as now, only 
one life between the President and an absolute vaca- 
tion of the chief executive office; and second, that 
there is not always a Congress completely organized. 
If President GARFIELD and Vice-President ARTHUR 
were both disabled from any cause, there is no per- 
son now authorized to act as President, because there 
is no President pro tempore of the Senate, and no 
~ Speaker of the House of Representatives. If no ac- 
tion had been taken before their disability, there is 
no provision even for the summoning of Congress to 
organize; and if such action had been taken, there 
might be dangerous delays before an organization 
was effected. This is a situation which might easily 
prove to be very perilous, and which evidently ought 
not to continue. | 

The law which provides that a certain officer shall 
succeed to the Presidency under certain circumstances 
should also provide that there shall always be such 
an officer. The selection of a temporary President 
by the Senate should not be left to the whim of the 
Vice-President, and to his willingness to prevent an 
election, because for want of such an officer the Chief 
Magistracy may become vacant. There should be, 
also, always an organized House of Representatives. 
At present an evenly divided House, like that of the 
new Congress, when electing a Speaker might be real- 
ly electing a President. These are all defects of de- 
tail in administration which are revealed by expe- 
rience, and which are easily remediable. There is 
nothing more important than a settlement of the 
Presidential succession which will put it wholly be- 
yond doubt or suspicion, and it is high time that the 
country insisted upon a careful consideration of the 
whole subject, from the method of electing the Presi- 
dent, which is dangerously imperfect, as experience 
has proved, down to the details of the succession. 

The latter subject could be arranged by a provi- 
sion which the Times urges, and which has been oft- 
en suggested, that the new Congress should meet and 
organize immediately upon the dissolution of the old. 
The law should require the election of presiding offi- 
cers in both branches, and the threefold succession to 
the chief executive position would then be always 
full. Such an assembling of Congress for legislative 
business would have the further and very great ad- 
vantage, irrespective of this provision for the Execu- 
tive succession, that it would lessen the time between 
the election of Congress and its action. One of the 
anomalies of our national legislature now is that it 
does not meet until more than a year after its elec- 
tion. This would not be tolerated in a State, but it 
is equally absurd in the Union. The trouble would 
be avoided by requiring Congress to meet on the 4th 
of March following the election of the House, for or- 
ganization and for legislative business. 


MR. DEPEW. 


OnE of the conspicuous figures in the New York 
Senatorial contest emerges without a stain. After a 
struggle which spared neither character, nor truth, 
, nor decency, which is unprecedented for its foulness, 

and in which he was the especial mark of malice and 
factional ferocity, Mr. DEPEW stands before his fel- 
low-citizens absolutely blameless. The parasites of 
Mr. ConKLING, who has not hesitated to appear for 
great corporations and monopolies, have busily 
raised the cry of monopoly candidate against Mr. 
DrEPEW. One of them, in his place in the Assembly, 
openly charged Mr. DEPEW with systematic corrup- 
tion, but carefully abstained from any specific asser- 
tion. Spies and detectives of every kind have béen 
Searching his record and shadowing his person. He 
has been present in Albany throughout the long con- 
tention, as he has been always present in recent ses- 
sions of the Legislature. But neither perjury, nor 
vindictive hate, nor the utmost ingenuity of malice, 
has been able to maintain or even to utter one sin- 
gle distinct accusation against the honorable charac- 
ter of Mr. Depew. 

It is undeniable that the reputation of the Legisla- 
ture was unsavory, and the friends of Mr. CONKLING 
have sought to show that the members of most doubt- 
ful character supported Mr. DEPEW. Of the 106 Re- 
publicans, Mr. DEPEW received the votes of 55, and 
Mr. CoNKLING the votes of 35. Whether the weight 
of character was against Mr. DEPEW can easily be 
seen by those who know the members. It is enough | 
_ that both in the Legislature and out of it Mr. ConK- 
LING’S supporters comprise some of the most un- 
handsomely notorious ‘“heelers” in the State. The 
attempt to connect Mr. DEPEw indirectly with bribery 
by the BrapLEY charge against SEssions ended in 


showing, not that SEssions had attempted to bribe 
BRADLEY, but that if he had intended to bribe any 
one, he had chosen wisely. The scheme to smirch 
Mr. DEPEW ludicrously miscarried. It was treated 
with deserved scorn, and his vote rose steadily 
throughout. 

Mr. DEPEW’s withdrawal, in a frank and admirable 
letter, was an act of loyalty which the Republican 
party will not forget. It was in curious contrast 
with the refusal of Mr. ConKLING to do anything 
whatever except to occupy the position in which Mr. 
Nast recently depicted him. Unable to secure his 
own election, he has done what he could to prevent 
the election of any one else. . Those who have abet- 
ted him in this utterly selfish course will not be for- 
gotten. Mr. DEPEw’s bearing throughout the con- 
test in which Mr. CONKLING’s adherents have vainly 
sought to discredit him, and his retirement from the 

canvass untouched except by calumny, have shown 

him to be an honorable gentleman, and have made 
him an exceedingly high private in the Republican 
ranks. 


NEW YORK SENATORS. - 

THE large majority of the Republican members of the 
New York Legislature have selected Mt. ELBRIDGE G. LaP- 
HAM, of Canandaigua, and Mr. WARNER MILLER, of Herki- 
mer, as their candidates for the vacant Senatorships. Mr. 
LAPHAM is a lawyer, and Mr. MILLER a manufacturer. Both 
gentlemen have been for some time Representatives in Con- 
gress, and they are both honest, capable men. No exception 
can be taken to them under the acknowledged usages of par- 
ty, and they would have been elected at once but for the 
determination of the small band of Conklingites to prevent 


an election. The intention of Mr. CONKLING and his band. 


to do all the injury possible to the party in this State, in 
revenge for the fatal blow which he has dealt himself, has 
been long evident. It is possible that the contest may be 
ended before this paper is issued, but we should not be sur- 
prised to see the little CONKLING faction voting with the 
Democrats for an adjournment, in order to prevent the form- 
al rejection of Mr. CONKLING by the Legislature which he 
believed to be his slave. His overwhelming rejection by 
the people is already effected. 


CARLYLE UPON OLD SPAIN. 


IN his little book upon CARLYLE, which the HARPERS 
have just published, Mr. Conway describes a capital sum- 
mary of the essential relation of Spain and the Netherlands, 
which CARLYLE oue day made in his strong way. 

“Those Dutch are a strong people. They raised their 
land out of a marsh, and went on for a long period of time 
breeding cows and making cheese, and might have gone on 
with their cows and cheese till doomsday. But Spain 
comes over and says, ‘We want yon to believe in St. IGNa- 
Tius.” ‘Very sorry,’ replied the Dutch, ‘but we can’t.’ 
‘God! but you must,’ says Spain; and they went about with 
guns and swords to make the Dutch believe in St. IGNa- 
TIUS—never made them believe in him, but did succeed in 
breaking their own vertebral column forever, and raising 
the Dutch into a great nation.” 


COOL. 


IN a recent interview, ROBERT TOOMBS, the Captain Bob- 
adil of secession, says that as Secretary of State of the Con- 
federacy he discovered that England and France were both 
ready to recognize it, but objected to slavery. He there- 
fore asked power to issue a proclamation of emancipation, 
freeing every slave by a stroke ofthe pen. But Davis and 
the cabinet, he says, had not the courage to do it. The 
proclamation, Mr. TOOMBS says, coolly, “could have been 
for gradual emancipation, and then repudiated, as WASH- 
INGTON did the neutrality treaty, if necessary.” 

Mr. TOOMBs’s allusion to WASHINGTON’S repudiation of a 
treaty is unintelligible, but his suggestion of obtaining 
recognition from Europe by a trick involving the liberty of 
some millions of human beings is characteristic of a mind 
bred in contempt of human rights. The difference between 
TOOMBs’s proposition and the action of Mr. LINCOLN is that 
LINCOLN heartily believed in equal rights as the true and 
safe foundation of States, and that ToomBs did not. Mr. 
Toomss, however, thinks that it is “sheer nonsense” for 
JEFFERSON DAVIs to discuss questions which the war has 
settled. 


HARK, FROM THE TOMBS! 


IN his late work upon the rebellion, which seems to ex- 
cite very little attention, JEFFERSON DAVIs says: “In as- 
serting the right of secession it has not been my wish to in- 
cite to its exercise. I recognize the fact that war showed 
it to be impracticable, but this did not prove it to be wrong.” 
He implies that if we all bear in mind that it may be in- 
voked at any time, we shall live together with a forbear- 
ance which will save us from the dire consequences of the 
appeal. 

I¢ was hardly worth while to tell Americans that there 
ig a right of revolution, for that is what Mr. Davis’s words 
| mean. Even his own statement is incorrect. If, as he as- 
serts, there be a right of secession, the late war does not 
prove it to be impracticable; it proves only that this par- 
ticular assertion of it failed. There have been many abor- 
tive revolutions, but they did not prove revolution to be 
impracticable. Si monumentum queris, circumspice. When 
the war began, and Davis and his men were crying to be 
“letalone,” they were told they were-fooling themselves with 
words; that secession meant merely overthrow of the govern- 
ment, and that the o¥erthrow of a government is revolution. 
But revolution is justifiable only when oppression is both 
intolerable and irremediable by legal and peaceful means. 
This is the elementary doctrine of the Revolution which 
achieved our independence, and all the sophistry of State 


sovereignty and reserved rights did not confuse it in the 


public mind. It is not possible to imagine a more futile 
task than the effort to resuscitate the theory of secession, 
It is an insult to American common-sense to assert that a 
national union like ours is at the mercy of a whim of Dela- 
ware or Rhode Island, and that is the substance of Davis's 
doctrine. 7 


PERSONAL. 


Ocr new Minister to Austria, Mr. Witt1am Water ps, had 
his official reception a few days since by the Emperor, and a very 
flattering one it was. After the customary courtly salutations, a 


long and cordial conversation in French took place, Mr. PHEtps | 


speaking that language with fluency. With Mr..PHecps’s experi- 
ence of public life, his scholarly acquirements, his familiarity with 
business affairs on a large scale, his proverbial hospitality and the 
large fortune which enables him to indulge it, he can scarcely fail 
to become one of the most popular ministers we have had at that 
court. 

—Lord HatHerty, who died in London on the 10th of July, was 
one of the ablest and purest mén who have filled the office of Lord 
Chancellor. He was also a very religious man, and when in health 
allowed nothing to interfere with his daily attendance at the early 
service in Westminstef Abbey. His father, Sir Marrnew Woop 
was a man of note in his day. He was.a coadjutor of Broucuam, 
and an ardent supporter of the unhappy wife of George IV. He 
loaned the money which enabled the Duchess of Kent to go to 
England and give birth to the present Queen on British soil. 
Lord HarTHErR.y’s son, Sir Evetyn Woop, has won renown in the 
Zulu campaign. A few days since Sir EvELYN was presented with 
a daughter, who will have for godmothers Queen Victoria and the 
ex-Empress EvuGENIE. 

—Dean Strantey expresses the opinion that the discourse of 
Principal Cairp on “ Religion in Common Life” is the best that has 
been produced in this century. . This famous sermon was preached 
in 1856, before the Queen and Prince ALBert, in the little parish 
church of Crathie, and was so warmly praised by the Prince that 
it was immediately published, by her Majesty’s command, and lift- 


} ed its author into such distinction that he was in the following 


year called to a distinguished pastorate in Glasgow. Those who 
are curious in such matters will find an unusually commendatory 
article on the sermon in Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1856. 

—Mr. GiiFiLuan, Treasurer of the United States, is forty-five, 
and of Scotch descent. At Williams College he was in the class 
with President GarrieLp, Colonel and Marshal Knox. 
In his office he stands at a high desk, where he has sometimes 
signed his name more than three thousand times a day. The 
Treasury locks have a clock attachment, and are opened by its 


operation at nine o’clock in the morning. The Treasurer is the 


only one who knows all the combinations. 

—GaRIBALDI, after having frequently declined it, has finally ac- 
cepted a yearly pension of $6000, offered by King Humbert from 
his civil list. The old patriot is therefore enabled to enlarge his 
establishment at Caprera, and do a little more entertaining. 

—Mr. D. O. MILs, of this city, has just presented to the Univer- 
sity of California $75,000, to endow a chair of intellectual and 
moral philosophy and civil polity. 

—Rosert Toomss, the fiery old Georgian, who still believes in 
secession, and that it was the correct thing for the South to do, 
does not entertain the highest admiration for Mr. Jerrerson Da- 
vis’s late literary exploit. He is reported to have said recémly + 
“I do not recognize Mr. Davis’s history. It would have been 
great deal better for him and the South if it had never been wri 
ten. Most of the people in this country regret that it ever was 
written. The truth is, the bulk of the people of the South pity 
Davis rather than admire him. _ The trouble with Davis was, and 
is, that he has an exalted idea of his own importance. He has 
some ability, but no nerve, and has not the slightest capacity for 
managing men. I have not a thing against him except his follies.” 

—At the great volunteer review held a few days ago in Wind- 
sor Park by the Queen, there were more men under arms—58,000 
all told—than were ever mustered at one tinie on British sojl since 
King Epwarp marched to the invasion of Scotland. ‘iuele the 
London corps present were the Inns of Court, popularly known as 
the Devil’s Own (every man in the regiment being a lawyer), and 
the Artists, under Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frepericx 
President of the Royal Academy. 

—It was a gratifying incident to Messrs. Sremens Brotuers, who 
completed the new American cable on the 8th of July, that the 
first message from London transmitted over it was from them- 
selves to President GARFIELD, conveying their sympathies and wish- 
es for his speedy recovery. Dean Stan.ey telegraphed that prayers 
are daily offered in Westminster Abbey for the President’s resto- 
ration to health. . 

—Professor Park, though he has resigned the professorship he 
has so ably filled fur forty years, will not entirely sever his connec- 
tion with Andover Theological Seminary, but will, at the request of 
the trustees, devote himself for the present to the preparation for 
the press of his lectures on Systematic Theology. His salary is to 
be continued. 

—A recent review of Parton’s Voltaire says that “ Voitaire, 
above all, was free from the common anxiety that haunts authors. 
He never knew what it was to want money. To the thrift of his 
nation and home training he joined a bold and apt spirit of spec- 
ulation. His gains from his works, increased by gifts and pen- 
sions, were swelled by the fruits of skillful ventures in the funds, 
in commerce, in army contracts, and his investments were so pru- 
dently managed that his revenue the year before his death amount- 
ed to 206,000 francs, ‘about equal in purchasing power to the 
same number of our dollars in 1881.’ His expenditure was suited 
to his station, his hospitality free, and his care of relatives and de- 
pendents liberal. Only his enemies accused Vottaire of avarice.” 

—The Rev. Joun F. Apams, of the New Hampshire Conference, 
who is now ninety-one years old, is said to be the oldest preacher 
of the Methodist Church in this country or in the world. 

— ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Esq., of Milwaukee, is about to present 
to that city a public park. Mr. Mircne.t is regarded as the most 
opulent man in the Northwest, and held in universal esteem for 
his fine qualities of head as well as of heart. * 

—Master Jimmie Garrietp, the President’s son, proposes that 
on his father’s recovery a truthful narrative shall be given to him 

of what has really been going on of late. A few days ago he was 
found at the secretary’s table writing in a note-book, and when 
asked if he had taken upon himself the affairs of state, replied: 
“No, but I have done the next hardest thing—I have started a 
diary. I don’t intend to keep it long; only till father gets so I 
can read it to him. You see, he don’t know what’s going on. 
The doctors won’t tell him anything, nor allow Colonel Rock WEL. 
nor General Swaim to do so.” He continued, with boyish frank- 
ness : “ I tell you, none of my chums will ever aspire to be Pres- 
ident. I don’t like Washington now. Mother has been sick ever 
since we came to the easly place, and now father is shot. Am- 
bition is all very nice for se 


it don’t pay. Mo.urs, my sister, don’t get along at all. She’s gone 
to stay at Colonel RockweLu’s house, where she has a chum, Col- 
onel RockwELL’s daughter, and only Harry and I are here in the. 
gloomy place.” After a pause: “I hate this place. I wish 1. 
wrote columns for the newspapers like you do—wouldn’t I give it 
to it? Ill do it in my diary, anyway.” 


‘hool essays, but it’s like other things— — 
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>the Beantifl Wreteh: A Brighton Story 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuog or Maci.xvop or Darr,” “Sunrise,” Prinogss or Tuver,” 
**Tur STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A. PUAETON,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CATASTROPHE, 


-However, Madge’s ill temper was nevér of long duration; and 

at this particular time, instead of sinking further into sulks over 

_ ‘the absence of her lover, she grew day by day more joyous and 

¢ generous and affectionate. The change was most marked; and 

_~ Nan, who was. her sister's chief confidante, could not make it out 

. atall. Her gavety became almost hysterical, and her kindness to 

} * + @verybody in the house ran to extravagance. She bought trinkets 

; ' for the servants. She presented Mr. Tom with a boot-jack mount- 

ed in silver; and he was pleased to say that it was the first sensi- 

ble ‘present he had ever known a girl make. But it was toward 
* Nan that she was most particularly affectionate and caressing. 

“You know I'm not clever, Nan,” she said, in a burst of confi- 

dence, “and I havgny got*clock-works in my brain, and I dare say 

I'm not interesting—o everybody. But I know girls who are stu- 

pider than I am who are made plenty of. And, of course, if you 

don't have any romance when you're young, when are you likely 


to get it after?” . 
“But I don’t know what you mean, Madge,” Nan exclaimed. 
Nor did Madge explain at the moment. She continued: | 
* “IT believe it was you, Nan, who told me of the young lady who 
_ remarked, ‘What's the use ofa@emptation if you don’t yield to it? ” 

“That was only a joke,” said Nan, with her demure smile. ’ 

*Oh, I think there's sense in it,” said the practical Madge. “It 
doesn’t do to be too wise when you're young.” 

* It so seldom happens, Madge,” said her sister. n 

“T)rere you are again, old Mother Hubbard, with your preach- 
ing. / But I'm not going to-quarrel with you this time. I want 
yout advice, I want you to tell me what little thing I should buy 
for Frank, just to be friends all round, don’t you know.” 

“Friends? Yes, I hopeso!” said Nan, with a grave smile. “But 
how can I tell you, Madge? I don’t know, as you ought to know, 
what Captain King has in the way of cigar cases or such things.” 

“ But call him Frank, Nan! Do,to please me. And I know 
he would like it.” ; 

“Some time I may,” said Nan, evasively. ‘“ Afterward, perhaps.” 

“When you come to Kingscourt,” said Madge, with a curious 
kind of laugh. 

Nan was silent, and turned away; she never seemed to wish to 
speak of Kingscourt or her going there. : 

Frank King’s stay in London was prolonged for some reason or 
other ; at length he announced his intention of returning to Brigh- 
ton on a particular Thursday. On the Tuesday night Nan and 
Madge arranged that they would get fresh flowers the next day 
for the decoration of the rooms. 

“And this is what I will do for you, Madge, as it is a special 
: | occasion,” remarked Miss Anne, with grave patronage. “If you 
will get up early to-morrow, I will take you to a place, not more 
, than four miles off, where you will find any quantity of hart's- 
4 tongue fern. It is a deep ditch, I suppose a quarter of a mile 
long, and the banks are covered. Of course I don’t want any one 
to know, for it is so near Brighton it would be harried for the 
shops; but I will show you the place, as you will soon be going 
| away now, and we can take a basket.” 

) “But how did you find it out, Nan 2” 


* “Some one showed it to me.” 
she . “The singing-woman, I suppose ?” 
“Yes. Think of that! I believe she could get twopence a 
be | root, and she might fill a cart there. But she won't touch one.” 
** No,” said Edith, with a superior smile. ‘She leaves that for 


f 
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Se «AND THE VICE-CHANCELLOR BEGAN TO MAKE CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS.” 


young ladies who 
could very well af- 
ford to go to a flor- 
ist’s.”” 

“ What Ishall take 
won’thurt,” said Nan, 
meekly. 

So, next morning, 
Nan got up about eight, dressed, and was ready to start. That is 
to say, she never arranged her programme for the day with the 
slightest respect to meals. So long as she could get an apple and 
a piece of bread to put in her pocket, she felt prévided against 
everything. However, she thought she would go along to Madge’s 
room, and see if that young Jady had ideas about breakfast. 

Madge’s room was empty; and Nan thought it strange she 
should have gone down stairs without knocking at her door in 
passing. But when Nan also went below she found that Madge 
had left the house before any one was up. She could not under- 
stand it at all. | 

Mr. Tom came down. ‘“ Oh,” said he, indifferently, “ she wants 
to be mighty clever and find out those ferns for herself.” 

“But I did not tell her where they were. I only said they 
were on the road to ,’ said Nan, naming the place. The 
writer has reasons of his own for not being more explicit. 

‘* All the cleverer if she can find out. The 
cheek of the young party is pyramidal,” said 
Mr. Tom as he rang for breakfast. 

But at lunch, also, Madge had not turned 
up. 
“Tt is very extraordinary,” said Lady 
Beresford, though she was too languid to be 
deeply concerned. 

“Qh no, it isn’t, mother,” said Mr. Tom. 
“It’s all Nan’s fault. Nan has infected her. 
The Baby, you'll see, has taken to tramping 
about the country with gypsies, and Pching 


ing about farmers’ kitchens, and catchin 
leverets, and stuff. We lives on the simple 
fruits of the earth, my dears; we eats of 
the root, and we drinks of the spring; but 
that doesn’t prevent us having a whacking 
appetite somewhere about 7.45. Edith, my 
love, pass mg@the cayenne pepper.” 

“ Boy ouldn’t use cayenne pepper,” 
said Nan. 

“And babies should speak only when 
they’re spoken to,” he observed. ‘‘ Mother 
dear, I have arrived at the opinion that 
Madge has run away with young Hanbury. 
Iam certain of it. The young gentleman is. 
fool enough for anything.” 

‘*You always were spiteful against Mr. 
Hanbury,” said Edith, “ because his feet are 
smaller than yours.” 

“My love,” retorted Mr. Tom, with im- 
perturbable good-nature, “his feet may be 
small. It is in his stupidity that he is really . 
great. Jack Hanbury can only be described 
. in the words of the American poet: he is a 
commodious ass.” 

Now this conjecture of Mr. Tom’s about 
the cause of Madge’s disappearance was 
only a piece of gay facetiousness. It never 
did really occur to him that any one—that 
any creature with a head capable of being 
broken—would have the wild audacity to 
run away with one of his sisters while he, 
Mr. Tom Beresford, was to the fore. But 
that afternoon post brought Nan a letter. 
She was amazed to see by the handwriting 
that it was from Madge ; she was still more 
alarmed when she read these words, scrawl- 
ed with a trembling hand, and in pencil: 


“Dearest, dearest Nan,don’t be angry. 
By the time you get this, Jack and I will be 
married. It is all for the best, dear Nan; 
and you will pacify them ; and it is no use 
following us; for we shall be in France, un- 


til it is all smoothed down. Not a single bridesmaid—we daren’t 
—but what wouldn’t I do for Jack’s sake? It is time I did some- 
thing to make up for all he has suffered—he was looking so ill— 
in another month he would have died. He worships me. You 
never saw anything like it. Jack has just come back; so good- 
by; from your loving, loving sister, MARGARET Hansury.—Do you 
know who that is, Nan?” 3 


Nan, not a little frightened, took the letter to her brother, and 
gaye it him without a word. But Mr.Tom’s rage was at once 
prompt and voluble. That she should have disgraced the family 
—for, of course, the whole thing would be im the papers! That 
she should have cheated and jilted his most particular friend! 
But as for this fellow Hanbury— Bick 

“T said it all along. I told you what would come of it. I 
knew that fellow was haunting her like a shadow. Well, we'll 
see how a shadow likes being locked up on bread and water. 
Oh, it’s no use your protesting, Nan ; I will let the law take its 
course -We'll see how he likes that. ‘Stone walls do not a 
prison make’ —that’s what love-sick fellows say, don’t they ? 
Wait a bit. Mr. Jack Hanbury will find that stone walls make 
a very good imitation of a prison, at all events.” 

“But, Tom—dear Tom,” Nan pleaded, “it is no use making 
matters worse, Let us try to make them better. If Madge 
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rs ymarried, it can’t be helped now. We must make the best of 

He paid no attention to her; he was still staring at the ill-writ- 
ten letter. 

““That’s all gammon about their going to France. He hasn’t 
money for travelling. She spent all hers in knickknacks — to 
propitiate people, the sneak ! They're in London.” 

He looked at his watch. 

Pe I ‘can just catch the 5.45 express. Nan, you go and tell the 
- 0 WE they needn’t squawk about it all over Brighton.” 

beni at are you going to do, Tom?” said his sister, breath- 

- me out where they are first. Then Colonel Fitzgerald and 
a ason must take it up. Then Mr. Jack Hanbury will suddenly 

d himself inside Millbank prison.” , 

She caught him by the hand. 

“ Tom, 


S it wise?” she pleaded again, “They are married. 
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“I WISH TO SHOW YOU A LETTER SHE 


What is the use of revenge ? 
sister miserable ?” 
“She has brought it on herself,” he said, roughly. 

“Then that is what I am to think of you,” she said, regarding 
him, “that some day I may hear you talk in that way about mé?” 
He never could resist the appeal of Nan’s clear, faithful eyes. 

‘You wouldn’t be such a fool,” he said: 
Madge. It’s only that fellow they’ll go for—the mean hound, to 
marry a girl for her money!” 

“ How do you know it was for her money, Tom ?”’ Nan pleaded. 
‘“‘T am certain they were fond of each other.” | 

“‘T don’t want to miss my train,” said he. “You go and tell 
the maternal I’m off to London. I suppose you don’t know the 
address of Hanbury’s father ?” 

“No, I don’t.” | 

“ Well, I'm off. Ta, ta!” 

So the irate Mr. Tom departed. But in the comparative silence 


You don’t want to make your own 


HAS WRITTEN.” 


** And they won’t touch 


=—— 


of the Pullman car the fury of his rage began to abate; and it 
dawned upon him that, after all, Nan’s counsel might have some- 
thing init. No doubt these two young fools, as he mentally term- 
ed them, were married by this time. He still clung to the idea 
that Jack Hanbury deserved punishmeht —a horsewhipping or 
something of the kind; but Madge was Madge. She was silly; 
and she had “ got into a hole”; still, she was Madge. She might 
be let off with a serious lecture on her folly, and on her disregard 
of what she owed to the vther members of the family. Only, the 
first thing was to find out their whereabouts. 

On arriving in London he drove to his club, and after some Iit- 
tle searching discovered that Mr. Gregory Hanbury’s address was 
Adelphi Terrace, whither he at once repaired. Mr. Hanbury was 
at dinner. He sent up his card nevertheless, and asked to be al- 
lowed to see Mr. Hanbury on particular business. The answer 
was a request to step up stairs into the dining-room. 

He found that otcupied by two gentlemen who were dining to. 
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gether at the upper end of a large table. One 
came forward to meet him. He took it for grant- 
ed this was Mr. Hanbury—a slight, short man, 


_ with black hair and eyes, and a very stiff white 


cravat. 
“Mr. Beresford,” said he, “I can guess what 


has brought you here. Let.me introduce you to | 


my brother—Major Hanbury. ‘It is an unfortu 
nate business.” 

The other gentleman—also slight and short, 
but with a sun-browned, dried-up face, and big 
gray mustache—bowed and resumed his seat. 

“You know, then, that your son has run away 
with my sister,” said Mr. Tom, somewhat hotly, 
though he had determined to keep his temper. 
‘* Perhaps you know also where they are ?”’ 

“No further,” said the black-haired gentle- 
man, with perfect calmness, “than that I believe 
them to be in London. It is only about a couple 
of hours since I heard of the whole affair.’ I im- 
mediately sent for my brother. It is a most dis- 


tressing business altogether. Of course you are. 


chiefly concerned for your sistet ; but my son is 
in a far more serious position.” 

“Yes, I should think so!” exclaimed Mr. Tom. 
“T should think he was! But you don’t know 
where they are?” 

“No; I only know they are in London. I re- 
ceived a letter from my son this afternoon, ask- 


ing me to intercede for him with the Court of — 
Chancery; and it is from this letter that I learn 


how serious his position is—more serious than 
he seems to imagine. He appears to think that, 
now the marriage has taken place, the Vice- 
Chancellor will condone everything.” 

“He won't: I will take good care that he 
sha'n’t!’’ Mr. Tom said. 

“My dear sir, I am sorry to say that my son 
is in a very awkward situation, even although no 
personal vindictiveness be shown toward him. 
Your-sister is not of age, I believe?” 

“Of course not. She’s just turned eighteen.” 

“Ah. Then, you see, Jack had to declare that 
she was of age. And he appears to have stated 
that he had resided three weeks in the parish, 
whereas he only came up from Brighton yester- 
day morning. And, again, marrying in the di- 
rect teeth of an order of the Court—I am afraid, 
sir, that he is in a bad enough predicament with- 
out any personal vengeance being shown him.” 

This seemed to strike Mr. Tom. 

“JT don’t hit a man when he’s down. I will let 
the law take its course. I sha’n’t interfere.” 

“Don’t you think, sir,” said this man with the 
calm black eyes and the quiet manner, “that it 
might be wiser, in the interests of your sister, if 
you were to help us to arrange some amicable 
settlement which we could put before the Court ? 
I believe the guardians of the young lady were 
very much misinformed about my son’s character 
and his intentions with regard to her. Iam cer- 
tain that it was not her fortune that attracted 


~ him, or that could have led him into the peril- 


ous position he row occupies. Now, if we could 
go before the Vice-Chancellor and say: ‘ The mar- 
riage is not so unsuitable after all. The young 
man comes of a highly respectable family. His 
relations (that is, my brother and myself, sir) are 
willing to place a substantial sum at his disposal 
for investment in a sound business—indeed, there 
is a brewery at Southampton that my brother 
has just been speaking of—” 

“A brewery!” exclaimed Mr. Tom; but he 
instantly recollected that beer was as good as 
soda-water, from a social point of view. 

“And if we could say to the Vice-Chancellor 
that the friends of the young lady were willing 
to condone his offense —always providing, of 
course, and naturally, that your sister’s fortune 
should de strictly settled upon herself—then, per- 
haps, he might be let. off with a humble apology 
to the Court, and the young people be left to 
their own happiness. My dear sir, we lawyers 
see so much of the inevitable hardship of human 
life that when a chance occurs of friendly com- 
promise—”’ 

“That's all very well,” blurted out Mr. Tom. 
“But I call it very mean and shabby of him to 
inveigle my sister away like that. She was en- 
gaged to be married to an old friend of mine; a 
much better fellow, Pll be bound! I call it very 
shabby.” 

“My dear sir,” said the lawyer, placidly, “I do 
not seck for a moment to excuse my son’s con- 
duct, except to remind you that at a certain pe- 
riod of life romance counts for something. _ I be- 
lieve many young ladies are like the young lady 
in the play—I really forget what her name was 
—who was disappointed to find that she was not 
to be run away with. However, that is a differ- 
ent matter. I put it to you whether it would not 
be better for every one concerned if we were to 
try to arrive at an amicable arrangement, and 
giwe’the young people a fair start in life.” 

“Of course I can’t answer for all our side,” 
said Mr. Tom, promptly. . “You'd better come 
with me to-merrow, and we'll talk it over with 
‘Colonel Fitzgerald and Mr. Mason. I don’t bear 
malice, I think what you Say is fair and right 
—if the settlement is strict. And if it came to 
be a question of interceding, there’s an old friend 
of ours, Sir George Stratherne, who, I know, 
knows the Vice-Chancellor very intimately—” 

“My dear sir!” the lawyer protested, with ei- 
ther real or affected horror; “do not breathe 
such a thing! do not think of suchathing! The 
duty of the Vice-Chancellor to his wards is of 
the extremest kind; his decisions are beyond 
suspicion ; what we have got to say we must say 
in open court.” 

“ But if they were to lock your son up in pris- 
on,” said Mr. Tom, with a gentle smile, “that 
couldn’t prevent Sir George taking my sister to 
call on the Vice-Chancellor some afternoon at 
his own house. And Madge is rather. pretty. 
And she might cry.” 

“ Will you take a glass of wine, Mr. Beresford ?” 
said the lawyer, effusively;; for he saw that he 

had quite won over Mr, Tom to his side, 


“No, thank you,” said the latter, rising; ‘I 
must apologize for interrupting — dinner, I'll 
look up Colonel Fitzgerald and Mason to-morrow 
morning, and bring them along here, most like- 
ly; that will be the simplest way. I sup 
you are likely to know sooner than any one where 
these two fugitives have got to?” 

“T think so. I have sent an advertisement 
to the morning papers. I shall certainly counsel 
my son to surrender at once, and throw himself 
on the mercy of the Court. My dear sir, I am 
exceedingly obliged to you for your kindness, your 
very great kindness, in calling.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,’”’ said Mr. Tom, going to 
the door. And then he added, ruefully, “‘ Now 
I’'ve«got to go and hunt up my friend, and tell 
him that my own sister has jilted him. You've 
no idea what a treat that will be!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT LAST. 

He found Frank King in the little room in 
Cleveland Row, alone, sitting before the fire, a 
closed book on the small table beside him. 

“T’ve got bad news for you, King,” he said, 
bluntly. “I wish it hadn’t been my sister. But 
you know what women are. It’s better to have 
nothing at all to do with them.” 

“ But what is it?’ Frank King said, with some 
alarm on his face. 

Madge has bolted.” 

“ Madge has bolted 9” the other repeated, star- 
ing at Mr. Tom in a bewildered sort of way. 

“Yes; gone and married that fellow Hanbury. 
This morning. I’m very sorry I have to come to 
you with a story like that about my own sister.” 

Mr. Tom was very much surprised to find his 
friend jump up from the chair and seize him by 
the arm. 

“Do you know this, Beresford,” he said, in 
great excitement, “you have taken a mill-stone 
from my neck? I have been sitting wondering 
whether I shouldn’t cut my throat at once, or 
make off for Australia.” 

“ Oh, come, I say!” interposed Mr. Tom, with 
a quick flush. 

“Oh, you needn’t think I have anything to say 
against your sister,” exclaimed his friend, on 
whose face there was a sudden and quite radi- 
ant gladness. ‘ You don’t understand it at all, 
Beresford. It will take some explanation. But 
I assure you you could not have brought me plea- 
santer news; and yet I have not a word to say 
against your sister. I know that is a privilege 
you reserve for yourself ; and quite right too.” 

It was manifestly clear that Captain King was 
not shamming satisfaction; not for many a day 
had his face looked so bright. | 

“Well, I’m glad you take it that way,” said 
Mr. Tom. ‘“Ithought you would becut up. Most 
fellows are, though they pretend not to be. I re- 
ally do believe you’re rather glad that Madge has 
given you the slip.” 

“Sit down, Beresford, and I will tell you all 
about it. I proposed to your sister Anne years 
ago.” 

ec To Nan? Why wasn’t I told ?”’ 

“These things are not generally preached 
from the house-tops. She refused me point-blank, 
and I knew she was a girl who knew her own 


‘mind. Then I rejoined my ship, and remained 


mostly abroad for a long time. I fancied it 
would all blow over, but it didn’t. I was hard- 
er hit than I thought; and then, you know, sail- 
ors are driven to think of by-gone things. Well, 
you remember when I came home—when I met 
you in the street. I thought I should like to 
have just another glimpse of Nan—of Miss Anne, 
I mean—before she married the parson. Do you 
remember my going into the drawing-room ? 
Madge was there—the perfect image of Nan! 
Indeed, I thought at first she was Nan herself. 
And wasn’t it natural I should imagine the two 


sisters alike in disposition too? And then, as it’ 


was hopeless about Nan, I fancied—I imagined— 
Well, the truth is, I made a most confounded 
mistake, Beresford; and the only thing I have 
been thinking of, day and night, of late, was what 
was the proper and manly thing to do, whether 
to tell Madge frankly, or whether to say nothing, 
with the hope that after marriage it would all 
come right. And now you needn’t wonder at my 
being precious glad she has herself settled the 
affair; and there is not a human being in the 
world more heartily wishes her life-long happi- 
ness than I do. And I wish to goodness I knew 
some way of Jetting her know that, too.” 

.Tom stretched out his legs—his hands were 
in his pockets—and said, contemplatively : 

“So you thought Madge was the same as Nan ? 
I could have told you different if you had asked 
me. You thought you could find another girl 
like Nan? If you want to try, you'll have to step 
out. By the time you’ve found her, the Wander- 
ing Jew ’ll be a fool compared toyou. Girls like 
Nan don’t grow on every blackberry bush.” 

“I know that,” said Frank King, with a sigh. 

hip Mr. Tom looked at his watch. | 

“I’m very hungry,” said he. “Have you 
imi? 

“No,I have not. YF°was going to walk along 
to the club when you came in.” 

“Come with me to the Waterloo. You see, 
something must be done about these two ninnies. 
He must get something to do and set to work. 
The Baby has never been accustomed to live up 
a tree; she must have a proper house.” 

Frank King got his coat and hat, and they both 
went out. He was thinking of his own affairs 
mostly, and of this singular sense of relief that 
seemed to permeate him; Mr. Tom, on the other 
hand, was discussing the various aspects of the 
elopement, more particularly with regard to the 
CourtofChancery. During dinner the two friends 
arrived at the conclusion that people generally 
would look upon the affair as a harmless, or even 
humorous, escapade ; and that the Court, seeing 


that the thing was done, would allow the young 
people to go their way, with a suitable admonition. 

This was not quite what happened, however. 
To begin with, there was a clamor of contention 
and advice among guardians and friends; there 
were anonymous appeals to the runaways in ag- 
ony columns ; there were futile attempts made to 
pacify the Court of Chancery. Alli the Beresfords 
came up to town except Nan, who remained to 
look after the Brighton house. The chief diffi- 
culty of the moment was to discover the where- 
abouts of Mr. John Hanbury. That gentleman 
was coy,and wanted to find out something of 
what was likely to happen to him if he emerged 
from his hiding-place. At last it was conveyed 
to him that he was only making matters worse ; 
then he wrote from certain furnished apartments 
in a house on the southwest side of Regent’s 
Park ; finally, there was a series of business in- 
terviews, and it was arranged that on a partic- 
ular day he should attend the court and hear the 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor. | 

On that fateful morning poor Madge, her pret- 
ty eyes all bedimmed with tears, and her lips 
tremulous, was with her sisters and mother in the 
rooms in Bruton Street; the gentlemen only at- 
tended the court. Jack Hanbury was looking 
exceedingly nervous and pale. And indeed, when 
the case came on, and the Vice-Chancellor began 
to make certain observations, even Mr. Tom, 
whose care for the future of his sister had now 
quite overcome all his scorn for that fellow Han- 
bury, grew somewhat alarmed. The Court did not 
at all appear inclined to take the free-and-easy 
view of the matter that had been anticipated. 
The Vice-Chancellor’s sentences, one after the 
other, seemed to become more and more severe, 
as he described the gross conduct and contempt 
of which this young man had been guilty. He 
deplored the condition of the law in England, 
which allowed persons to get married on the 
strength of false statements. He wound up his 
lecture, which had a conciseness and pertinence 
about it not often found in lectures, by the brief 
announcement that he should forthwith make an 
order committing Mr. John Hanbury to Holloway 
prison. 

There was an ominous silence for a brief sec- 
ond or so. Then the Court was addressed by 


Mr. Rupert—who was Mary Beresford’s husband, | 


and a fairly well-known Q.C.—who made a very 
humble and touching little appeal. He said he 
represented the relatives of the young lady; he 
was himself a near relative; and they were all 
inclined to beg his lordship to take a merciful 
view of the case. They did not think the young 
man, though he had acted most improperly, was 
inspired by mercenary motives. He was now in 
court, and was anxious to make the most pro- 
found apology. If his lordship— 

But at this moment his lordship, by the slight- 
est of gestures, seemed to intimate that Mr. Ru- 
pert was only wasting time; and the end of it 
was that Mr. Jack Hanbury, after having heard a 
little more lecturing on the heinousness of his 
conduct, found himself under the charge of the 
tipstaff of the court, with Holloway prison as his 
destination. It was not to be considered as a 
humorous escapade, after all. 

‘“‘ Madge will have a fit,” said Mr. Tom, when 
they were outside again. “Some one must go 
and tell her. I sha’n’t.” 

“T knew he must be committed,” said Mr. Ru- 

rt to the young man’s father. ‘“ There was no 
help for that; his contempt of Court was too 
heinous. Now the proper thing to do is to let 
him have a little dose of prison—the authority of 
the Court must be vindicated, naturally ; and thén 
we must have a definite scheme for the establish- 
ment of the young man in business before we beg 
the Court to reconsider the matter. I mean, you 
must name a sum, and it must be ready. And 
then there must be an understanding that Miss 
Beresford’s—I mean Mrs. Hanbury’s—small for- 
tune shall be settled on herself.” 

“My advice,” remarked Mr. Tom, “is that 
Madge should go herself and see the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. She might do the pathetic business—a 
wife and not a widow, or whatever the poetry of 
the thing is. I think it’s deuced hard lines to 
lock up a fellow for merely humbugging an old 
parson up in Kentish ‘Town. Why shouldn’t 
people get married when they want to? Fancy 
having to live three weeks in Kentish Town! I 
wouldn’t live three weeks in Kentish Town to 
marry a duchess.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Rupert, dryly, “that 
the Vice-Chancellor is too familiar with the sight 
of pretty damsels in dist I think, Mr. Han- 
bury, if you can produce a deed of partnership 
with your friends in Southampton, that would be 
more likely to influence the Court. On our side 
we agree. And of course there must be a hum- 
ble apology from the young man himself. We 
had better wait a week, or a fortnight, and then 
renew the application. I will go myself and tell 
the young lady what has happened.” 

Madge did not go into a fit at all; but what 
she did do was to decline positively to remain in 
Bruton Street. No; back she would go to the 
rooms that her dear Jack had taken for her. 
They might come to see her there if they liked ; 


but that was her home; it was her place as a_ 


wife to remain in the home that her husband had 
chosen for her. Madge did not cry as much as 
had been expected ; she was angry and indignant, 
and she said hard things about the condition of 
the law in England; and she had a vague belief 
that her brother Tom was a renegade and traitor 
and coward because he did not challenge the Vice- 
Chancellor to a duel on Calais sands. 

Nevertheless, in her enforced widowhood, 
Madge found time to write the inclosed letter— 
nay, she went first of all to the trouble of walk- 
ing down Baker Street until she came to a shop 
where she could get very pretty and nicely scent- 
ed note-paper for the purpose: . 


“Dear Franx,—Tom brought me yesterday 


your very manly and generous letter, and I must 
write and thank you for your kind wishes for my 
happiness. It’s dreadful to think that persons 
should be shut up in prison, when everybody is 
agreed it is needless, merely to satisfy a form. 
You are very kind in what you say; you were al- 
ways kind to me—kinder than I deserved. But 
I didn’t think you would mind very much my 
running away, for I am sure you care far more 
for Nan than you ever cared for me; and now 
Edith declares that-Nan has been in love with 
you all the time, I-hear you have been doing 
everything in your power toward getting poor 
Jack out of prison, and so I thought I would do 
you a good turn also. You might take this let- 
ter to Nan, and ask her if every word in it isn’t 
‘true—unless you think you’ve had enough of our 
family already. Dear Frank, I am so glad you 
forgive ‘me; and when I get out of my present 
déep distress I hope you will come and see us, and 
be like old friends. Yours sincerely, 
“‘Mapce Hanscry.” 


At this present moment Captain King, as they 
still call him (for all these things happened not 
so long ago), considers this letter the most val- 
uable he ever received. Not any message from 
home announcing to the school-boy that a ham- 
per would speedily arrive; not any communica- 
tion from the Admiralty after he had arrived at 
man’s estate; nay, not any one of Nan’s numer- 
ous love-letters—witty and tender and clever as 
these were—had for him anything like the gigan- 
tic importance of this letter. It is needless to 
say that, very shortly after the receipt of it, and 
without saying a word to anybody, he slipped 
down to Brighton, and got a room at the Norfolk. 

It was so strange to think that Nan was a 
little way along there ; and that there was still a 
chance that that same Nan—the wonder of the 
world, with whose going away from him the world 
had got quite altered somehow—might still be 
his. It bewildered him as yet. To think of Nan 
at Kingscourt ! — her presence filling the house ., 
with sunlight ; charming everybody with her qui- 
et, humorous ways, and her self-possession, and 
her sweetness, and the faithfulness of her frank, 
clear eyes. And all his thinking came back to 
the one point. This was now Nan herself he had 
a chance of winning; not any imaginary Nan; 
not any substitute ; not any vision to be-wavering 
this way and that ; but the very Nan herself. And 
if it was true—if the real Nan, after all, was to 
go hand in hand through life with him—where, 
of all the places in the world, should they first go 
to together? To that. far-away inn at Spliigen, 
surely! Now it would be his own Nan who 
would sit at the small table, and laugh with her 
shining, clear eyes. She would walk with him 
up the steep pass, the sunlight on her pink 
cheeks; he would hear the chirp of her boot on 
the wet snow. 

Amid all this wild whirl of hope and doubt 
and delightful assurance it was hard to have to 
wait for an opportunity of speaking to Nan alone. 
He would not go to the house, lest there should 
be visitors or some one staying there; he would 
rather catch Nan on one of her pilgrimages in the 
country or along the downs, with solitude and si- 
lence to aid him in his prayer. But that chance 
seemed far off. He watched for Nan incessant- 
ly, and his sharp sailor’s eyes followed her keen- 
ly, while he kept at a considerable distance. But 
Nan seemed to be very busy at this time. Again 
and again he was tempted to speak to her as 
she came out of this or that, or when he saw her 
carrying an armful of toys into some small back 
street. But he was afraid. There was so much 
to win; so much to lose. He guessed that, soon- 
er or later, the vagrant blood in Nan would drive 
her to seek the solitariness of the high cliffs over 
the sea. 

It turned out differently, however. One squally 
and stormy morning he saw her leave the house, - 
her Ulster buttoned up, her hat well down over 
her brows. He let her pass the hotel, and slipped 
out afterward. By-and-by she turned up into 
the town, and finally entered a stationer’s shop, 
where there was a public library. No doubt she 
had merely come to order some books, he said to 
himself, down - heartedly, and would go straight 
back again. ; 

However, on coming out he noticed her glance 
up at the driven sky, where the clouds were break- 
ing here and there. Then she went down East 
Street toward the sea. Then she passed the 
Aquarium by the lower road. This he could not 
understand at all,as she generally kept to the 
cliffs. 

He soon discovered her intention. There was 
a heavy sea rolling in; and she had always a 
great delight in watching the big waves come 
swinging by the head of the Chain Pier. - That, 
indeed, turned out to be her destination. When 
he had seen the slight, girlish-looking figure well 
away out there, he also went on the Pier and fol- 
lowed. | 

It is needless to say that there was not a hu- 
man being out there at the end. Tags and rags 
of flying clouds were sending showers of rain 
spinning across; between them great bursts of 
sunlight flooded the sea ; and the vast green mass- 
es of water shone as they broke on the. wooden 
piles and thundered on below. When he reached 
the head of the Pier, he found that Nan, who fan- 
cied herself entirely alone, was resting her elbows 
on the bar, and so holding on her hat, as she 
looked down on. the mighty volumes of water 
that broke and rushed roaring below. 

He touched her on the shoulder; she jumped 
up with a start and turned, growing a little pale 
as she confronted him. He, also, had an appre- 
hensive look in his eyes ; perhaps it was that that 
frightened her. 

“ Nothing has happened to Madge ?” she said, 
quickly. 

“No. But come over there to the shelter. I 
wish to show you a letter she has written.” 

A few steps brought them to a sudden si- 
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lence; it was like stepping from the outer air 
into a diving-bell. 

“ Nan, I want you to read this letter, and tell 
me if it is true.” 


He gave it her; she read it; then slowly, very 


slowly, the one hand holding the letter dropped, 
and she stood there silent, her eyes downcast. 

‘Nan, I have loved you since the very first 
night I ever saw you. I tried to make believe 
that Madge was you; Madge herself has saved 
us from what might have happened through that 
desperate mistake. And you, Nan—you are free 
now—there is no one in the way—is it true what 
Edith says ?” 

“Jt isn’t quite true,” said Nan, in a very low 
voice; and her fingers were making sad work 
with Madge’s letter. ‘I mean—if she means— 
what you can say—since the very first night that 
wemet. ButI think at least—it is true—since” 
—and here Nan looked up at him with her faith- 
ful eyes, and in them there was something that 
was neither laughing nor crying, but was strange- 
ly near to both—“ since—since ever we parted at 
Como!” 


— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“(BRING HOME THE BRIDE SO FAIR!” 


“Poor Jack!” that was all Madge’s cry. She 
did not care what arrangement was being got up 
by the parents and guardians interested. She did 
not want her fortune settled on herself. To her 
it did not matter whether the brewery was in 
Southampton or in Jerusalem. All her piteous 
appeal was that her dear Jack should be got out 
of prison; and the opinion that she had formed 
of the gross tyrdnny and cruelty and obstinacy 
of English law was of a character that dare not 
be set forth here. 

‘“* What is the use of it ?” she would say. “‘ What 
good can it do except to keep people miserable ?” 

“‘My dear child,” the sighing and sorely trou- 
bled mother would answer, “the Vice-Chancellor 
has admitted that it can do no good. But the 
authority of the Court must be vindicated.” 

“Tt is nothing but a mean and contemptible 
revenge!” exclaimed Madge. 

However, Mr. Tom took a much more cool and 
business-like view of the matter. 

‘““When he is let out,” he remarked, “I hope 
the Vice-Chancellor will make the other side pay 
the costs of all these applications and proceed- 
ings. I don’t see why we should pay, simply be- 
cause Jack Hanbury went and made an ass of 
himself.” 

“‘T beg you to remember that you are speak- 
ing of my husband!” said Madge, with a sudden 
fierceness. 

“Oh, well, but didn’t he?” Mr. Tom said. 
“What was the use of bolting like that when he 
knew he must be laid by the heels ? Why didn’t 
he go to his father and uncle, to begin with, and 
get them to make this arrangement they have 
now, and then have gone to the Chief Clerk and 
showed him that there was no objection any- 
where ?” 

“It was because you were all against him,” 
said poor Madge, beginning tocry. ‘ Everybody 
—everybody. And now he may be shut up there 
for a whole year—or two years.” 

“Oh, but he isn’t so badly off,’ said Mr. Tom, 
soothingly. ‘You can see they treat him very 
well. By Jingo! if it was the tread-mill, now— 
that. would exercise his toes for him! I tried it 
once in York Castle ; and I can tell you when you 
find this thing pawing at you over your head it’s 
like an elephant having a game with you. Nev- 
er mind, Madge. Don’t cry. Look here: I'll 
bet you five sovereigns to one that they_let him 
out on the next application—that’s for Thursday. 
Are you on ?” 

“Do you mean it ?” she said, looking up. 

I 

It was wonderful how quickly the light came 
into her face. 

“Then there isa chance ?” she said. “I can’t 
believe the others, for they are only trying to 
comfort me. 
then there’s really a chance.” 

“ Bet’s off. You should have snapped at it, 
Madge. Never mind, you'll have your dear Jack ; 
that ’Il do instead.” 

That afternoon Mary Beresford, now Mrs. Ru- 
pert, called, and Mr. Tom, with much dignity of 
manner, came into the room holding an open let- 
ter in his hand. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “and friends 
assembled, I have a piece of news for you. Mr. 
Francis Holford King, late Commander in her 
Majesty’s Navy, has just contracted a—what d’ye 
call it?—kind of engagement with Miss Anne 
Beresford of that ilk. It strikes me this is what 
is termed consolation stakes.” | 

“There you are quite wrong,” said Madge, 
promptly and cheerfully. ‘He meant to make 
me the consolation stakes, for it was Nan that 
he wanted to marry all the way through.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to see you all married,” 
said Tom. “I’ve had enough bother with you.” 

“You look quite worn out,” his eldest sister 
remarked. 

“At least,” he said, sitting down in an easy- 
chair and stretching out his legs—“ at least I have 
gained some wisdom. I see the puzzlement you 
girls are in, who haven’t got to earn your own 
living. You don’t know what on earth to do with 
yourselves. You read Ruskin, and think you 
should be earnest; but you don’t know what to 

earnest about. Then you take to improving 
your mind, and cram your head full of earth 
currents, and equinoxes, and eclipses of the moon. 
But what does it all come to? You can’t do any- 
thing with it. Even if you could come and tell 
me that a lime-burner in Jupiter has thrown his 
wig mto the fire, and so altered the -spectrum, 
what's that to me? Then you have a go at phi- 
lanthropy—that’s more practical; Sunday-school 
teaching, mending children’s clothes, doing for 
other people what they ought to do for themselves, 


> 


But if you would bet on it, Tom, | 


and generally cultivating pauperism. Then, lo 
and behold! in the middle of all this there comes 
by a good-looking young fellow, and, phew! all 


your grand ideas are off like smoke, and it’s all | 


‘dear Jack! and ‘dear Alfred!’ and ‘I'll go to 
the ends of the earth with my sodger laddie!’ 
Oh, I know what life is. I see you girls begin 
with all your fine ideas, and reading up, and ear- 


nestness—”’ 


“TI suppose, then, there is no such thing as the 
formation of character?” said his eldest sister, 


ly. 

“The formation of character!” exclaimed Mr. 
Tom. “Out of books? Why, the only one among 
you who has any character worth mentioning is 
Nap. Do you think she got it out of books? 
No, she didn’t. She got it—she got it”—here 
Mr. Tom paused for a second, but only to make 
a wilder dash—“ out of the sunlight! There’s 
a grand poetical idea for you! Nan has been 
more in the open than any of you, and the sun- 
light has filled her brain, and her mind, and her 
disposition altogether.” 

‘“‘T presume that also accounts for the redness 
of her hair ?”’ said Mrs. Rupert. a 

Tom rose to his feet. There was an air of 
resignation on his face as he left the room. He 
said, half to himself, 

‘Well, nature was right in making me a man. 
I couldn’t have mustered up half enough spite to 
make a passable woman.” 

Now the end of the Madge and Jack episode 
was in this wise: On the second application the 
Vice-Chancellor flatly refused to release the young 
man from prison. His gross offense had not yet 
been purged. It was quite true, his lordship ad- 
mitted, that the young lady and the guardians 
and relatives on both sides were also sharing in 
this punishment, and it was unfortunate. More- 
over, arrangements had now been made which 
seemed to render the marriage a perfectly eligi- 
ble one, if only it had been properly brought 
about. Nevertheless, the Court could not over- 
look the young man’s conduct; in prison he was, 
and in prison he must remain. 

More tears on the part of Madge. More advice 
from Mr. Tom that she should go and plead with 
the Vice-Chancellor herself; he was sure her 
pretty, weeping eyes would soften the flintiest 
heart: Correspondence addressed by Captain 
Frank King to Admiral Sir George Stratherne, 
K.C.B., containing suggestions not in consonance 
with the lofty integrity of British courts of law. 

Then, at last, the Vice-Chancellor relented. 
Mr. Hanbury had given an undertaking to exe- 
cute any settlement the Court might think fit with 
regard to the young lady’s property. Then he 
must pay all costs of the proceedings, likewise 
the guardians’ costs. This being so, his lordship 
was disposed to take a merciful view of the case, 
and would make an order discharging the young 
man from prison. 

“Oh, Jack!” poor Madge exclaimed, when he 
was restored to her, “shall I ever forget what 
you have suffered for my sake ?” 

Jack looked rather foolish among all these 
people; but at last he plucked up courage, and 
went and made a straightforward apology to 
Lady Beresford, and said he hoped this piece of 
folly would soon be forgotten, and that Madge 
would be happy after all. The sisters were dis- 
posed to pet him. Tom tolerated him a little. 
Then there was a general bustle, for they were 
all (including Frank King) going down again to 
Brighton ; and they made a large party. 

How clear the air and the sunlight were after 
the close atmosphere of London! The shining 
sea—the fresh breeze blowing in—the busy 
brightness and cheerfulness of the King’s Road 
—it all seemed new and delightful again! And, 
of course, amidst the general clamor and com- 
motion of getting into the house, who was to 
take much notice of Nan, or watch her self-con- 
scious shyness, or regard the manner in which 
she received Frank King after his absence? 
You see, Nan was always wanted to do things, 
or fetch things, or send for things. ‘“She’s a 
housekeeperish kind of young party,’’ Tom used 
to say of her, when he had coolly sent her to 
look out his shooting boots. 

The spring-time was come: not only was the 
sunshine clearer, and the wind from the sea soft- 
er and fresher, but human nature, also, grew con- 
scious of vague anticipations and an indefinable 
delight. Flowers from the sheltered valleys be- 


-hind the downs began to appear in the streets. 


The year was opening; soon the colors of the 
summer would be shining over the land. 

“ Nan-nie,” said Frank King to her who was on 
most occasions now his only and dear companion, 
as they were walking along one of the country 
ways, “don’t you think June is a good month to 
get married in?” 

“Frank, dear,” she said, “I haven’t had much 
experience.” 

‘‘Now look here, Nan,” he said—the others 
were a long way ahead, and he could scold her 
as he liked—“ you may have some strong points 
—wisdom, perhaps—and a capacity for extract- 
ing money out of people for life-boats—and a 
knack of boxing the ears of small boys whom 
you find shying stones at sparrows—[-say you 
may have your strong points; but flippancy isn’t 
one of them. And this is a very serious mat- 
ter.” 

“T know it is,” said Nan, demurely. “ And 
far more serious than you imagine. For, do you 
know, Frank, that the moment I get married I 
shall cease to be responsible for the direction of 
my own life altogether. You alone will be re- 
sponsible. Whatever you say I should do, I will 
do; what you say I must think, or believe, or try 
for, that will be my guide. Don’t you know that 
I have been trying all my life to get rid of the 
responsibility of deciding for myself? I nearly 
ended—like such a lot of people !—in ‘ going over 
to the Church.’ Oh, Frank,” she said, “I think 
if it hadn’t been for you I should have married a 
clergyman, and ‘been good.” 


V— 
- 


She laughed a little soft, low laugh, and con- 


‘No, I think that never could have happened. 
But I should have done something—gone into one 
of those visiting sisterhoods, or got trained as a 
nurse—you don’t. know what a good hospital nurse 
you spoiled in.me. However, now that is not my 
business. Undine got a soul when she married ; 
I give up mine. I shall efface myself. It’s you 
who have to tell me what to think, and believe, 
and try to.do.” 

“Very well,” said he. “I shall begin by advis- 
ing you to give up cultivating the acquaintance 
of tinkers and gypsies ; and first of all to resolve 
not to speak again to Singing Sal.” 

“Oh, but that’s foolish—that is unnecessa- 
ry !” she said, promptly; and he burst out laugh- 
ing. 


“Here we are at the outset!” he said. “ But 


don’t you think, Nan-nie, you might let things go- 


on as they are? . You haven’t done so badly, aft- 
erall. Do you know that people don’t altogether 
detest you? Some of them would even say that 
you made the world a little brighter and plea- 
santer for those around you; and that is always 
something.” 

“But it’s so little,” said Nan. “ And—and I 
had thought of—of I don’t know what, I believe 
—in that cathedral at Lucerne—and now I am 
going to do just like everybody else. It’s rather 
sneaky.” 

“What is?” heasked. “Tobea good woman ?” 

““Oh,-you are not philosophical,” she said. 
“ And me—me too. My brain, what there was of 
it, is clean gone; my heart has got complete mas- 
tery. It is really ludicrous that my highest am- 
bition, and my highest delight, should be to be 
able to say, ‘I love you,’ and to go on saying it 
any number of times, But then, dear Frank, 
when all this nonsense is over between us, then 
we will set to wore and try and do some good. 
There must be something for us to do in the 
world.” 

“Oh yes, no doubt,” he said; “and do you 
know when I think this nonsense will be over be- 
tween you and me, Nan ?—when you and I are 
lying dead together in Kingscourt church-yard.” 

She touched his hand with her hand—for a 
moment. 

“‘ And perhaps not even then, Frank.” 


Well, it was a double wedding, after all; and 
Mr. Roberts was determined that it should be 
memorable in Brighton, if music, and flowers, and 
public charities would serve. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Hanbury were to come along from South- 
ampton ; and Mr. Jacomb had, in the most frank 
and manly fashion, himself asked permission to 
assist at the marriage ceremony. There were, 
of course, many presents, two of which were es- 
pecially grateful to Nan. The first was a dragon- 
fly in rubies and diamonds, the box inclosing 
which was wrapped round by a sheet of note- 
paper really belonging to her Majesty and hailing 
from Whitehall. These were the words scrawled 
on the sheet of paper: "i 

“This is for the wedding of the, Beavutirut 
Wretcn, who has now completed the list of her 
atrocities by jilting her oldest sweetheart.— G. 


The second present that was particularly prized 
by Nan carries us on to the wedding-day. It was 
one of the clearest of clear June days, a fresh 
southerly wind tempering the heat; there was 
scarcely a cloud in the blue. How these rumors 
got about it is impossible to say, but a great many 
people seemed to have discovered that there was 
to be a double wedding ; and there was an un- 
usual crowd about the entrance to the church and 
along both sides of the roofed portico. Among 
these people was one who attracted a little mild, 
polite curiosity. She was a country-looking, 
fresh-complexioned young woman, who was smart- 
ly dressed and trim as to ribbons and such things ; 
and she held in her hand a basket of fairly good 
size and of fancy wicker-work. And this basket, 
those nearest her could see, held nothing else than 
a mass of wild-roses, all with the thorns carefully 
removed from the stems, and set in a bed of 
moss and sweet-brier leaves. It was such a bou- 
quet, surely, as had never been presented to a 
bride before—if, indeed, it was intended for the 
bride. 

That was. soon to be seen. The great organ 
was still pealing out Mendelssohn’s “‘ Wedding 
March”. (Mr. Tom had offered to give £10 to the 
poor-box of the choir if the choristers- would 
play instead the Swedish “ Bring home the bride 
so fair !’’—forgetting that there were two brides, 
and that Edith was dark) when the first of the 
bridal procession came along, Edith and her hus- 
band and her bridemaids.. Thencame Nan. As 
she was passing, the fresh-colored wench timidly 
stepped forward and offered her the basket of 
wild roses. Nan stopped, glanced at her, and 
recognized her; and then, to the wonder of the 
crowd, they saw the young bride take the basket 
with her trembling, white-gloved fingers, while 
the other hand was boldly put forward to shake 
hands with the country lass. Singing Sal was 
greatly taken aback; but she took Nan’s hand 
for the briefest second, and managed to say 
something quite incoherent about “long life and 
happiness, miss—I beg your pardon, miss— 
ma’am;” and then the gleaming procession 
passed on. 

Nan was very proud of that basket of wild 
flowers. She would not part with it. She had it 
placed before her on the table when all the peo- 


ple had assembled and sat down. And perhaps - 


there was one there who, looking alternately at 
the bright-eyed bride who sat beside him, and at 
that basket of wild roses, red and white and 
pink, and whitish-red and whitish-pink, may have 
said to himself that there was no red one there 
half so red as her lips, and no white one half so 
white as her clear and shining soul. 
THE EXD, 


sometimes to strange. incidents. 


‘BRIGANDAGE IN ITALY. 
WHILE Italy was merely @ geographical 
term, brigandage was a liberal profession 
basking in the sunshine of royalty. It was 


recognized institution in the domains 


his Holiness the Pope and of his sulphurous 
Majesty the King of Naples. Our friend Fra 
Diavolo—he was an observantjn friar named 
Michael Pezza—w.as made Colonel, and dec- 
orated with the order of ‘St. Ferdinand. 


Mammone, who bad killed with his own: 


hand four hundred persons, was addressed © 


by Queen Caroline as “My dear General.” 
Their fame is rivalled by a pontifical hero 
who died a few years ago, the terrible An- 
tonio Gasparone. This ruffian was born in 
1793; and committed a murder when he 
was in-his fourteenth year. In 1823, after 
the execution of Massaroni, he called him- 
self King of-the Abruzzi and the Lepini. 
This great man had a private secretary, 
who compiled his biography. In this very 
curious book he describes the conditions 
necessary for admission to a band, the first 
being murder, and concludes with details of 
the dress befitting a respectable brigand. 
“A high conical hat bound with ribbons of 
many colors; the vest, coat, and pantaloons 
blue velvet, five rows of silver buttons on the 
vest. The hair. was long, like a woman’s; 
and,” continues the enthusiastic secretary, 


“these beardless brigands with their long. 


and curly locks presented countenances 
more charming than that of a pretty girl. 
The arms were a short musket inlaid with 
silver, a long double-edged poniard.. The 
cartridges are carried in a girdle clasped in 
front by a plate Chased with figures of the 
Virgin, of souls in purgatory, and other 
agréments.” 
the seat of St. Peter, and Gasparone was in- 
duced to surrender himself. From that day 
till the 30th of June, 1871, the King of the 
Abruzzi was aclose prisoner. At twenty-one 
he was described as well. made, with brown 
hair and beard, an energetic look, prodigal, 
debauched, and bloody. On his release his 
long beard was snowy white, his eye hard, 
but his vigor unbroken. 
wandered about Rome for some days, the ob- 
ject of general curiosity, wondering at every- 


thing in the world which he had not seen . 


for halfa century. He was taken to see the 
railroad. He saw the cars running, and ex- 
claimed: “It is all up with our old trade 


In 1825 a new Pope ascended 


The old ruftian ~ 


now. There is no chance to-day for a good ~ 


honest brigand.” 
Sicily has partaken in a very much less 


degree than the Continent of the benefits of 


modern discoveries. The modern brigands 
are’ no longer theatrical; they wear broead- 
cloth coats, have exeellent field-glasses, and 
are armed with the latest species of re- 
volver. They act, however, in the same old 
style. About two years ago, the Rev. Mr. 
Rose was captured in Sicily by the band 
commanded by a chief named Esposito. A 
letter was written to Mrs. Rose, demanding 
125,000 francs ransom. She refused to pay. 
The chief’s reply was a letter inclosing the 
right ear of the luckless parson, and inti- 
mating that he would remit her husband in. 
installments.. The ransom was sent, the 
Italian gens-d’armes made a raid on the 
fortress of the brigands. Many were slain; 
but Esposito escaped, it was said to America. 
While we are writing, an Italian who has 
been vending pea-nuts and bananas in New 
Orleans is in arrest on suspicion of being 
the terrible bandit. 


Women have often played an important — 


part in the world of brigands. Cedrone’s 
mistress wore male attire, marched at the 
head of his band, tortured the prisoners, and 
swore that if her lover ever attempted to 
abandon his career, she would cut him into 
little pieces, and send him in a sack to the 
police office. In 1867, Elisa Garofolo was 
arrested. She was twenty-two years old, 
very pretty, of ordinary height, slender fig- 
ure, chestnut hair, blue-gray eyes. Slie 
styled herself Queen of.the Mountains. She 
always dressed like a man, with revolvers 
in her belt, and a double-barrelled gun on 
her shoulder. She possessed all the fiend- 
ish ingenuity of a squaw in torturing the 
prisoners. The presence of women leads 
An old 
priest and_a country girl were driving from 
Veroli to Frosinone-to take the railroad cars 
to Rome. Three brigands started up in 
their path. 

“The Madonna has sent you,” they cried. 
“To not be afraid; follow us.” s 

After an hour’s walk they came to a grot- 

to, near which stood thirty armed men. The 
chief arose. 

“ My father,” he said, “I am delighted to 
see you. 
I wish it to be a Christian: baptize it.” 

The priest complied ; the country girl was 
the godmother, the chief’s lieutenant the 
godfather. When the ceremony was over, 
he handed to the priest a purse containing 
six piastres, and to the girl a paper con- 
taining @ pair of ears with gold ear-rings in 
them. 


My wife has just given me a baby. 
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“WHY SHOULD THEY KILL MY 
BABY ?” 


(The agtd mother of the President is reported to have 
exclaimed as ore | ~y hearing the news of his 
on. 


attempted assassin 
Way should they kill my baby ?—for he seems 


the same to me 
As when, in the morning twilight, I tossed him 


on my knee, : 
And sowed for him hopes to blossom when he 


should become a man, 
And dreamed for him such a future as only a 


mother can. 
I looked ahead to the noon-time with proud but 
trembling joy; 


I had a vision of splendor for my sweet bright- 


eyed boy; | 
But little qgough I fancied that when he had 
* gained renown, 
Base Envy's poisoned bullet would suddenly 
strike him down. 


Why should they want to kill him ? Because 


he had cut his way 
Through Poverty’s gloomy woodland out into the 


open da 


y; 
And sent a shout of good cheer to those who 


were yet within, 

That Honor is born of striving, and Honesty yet 
can win? | 

Or’ was it because from boyhood he manfully 
bared his breast 

To fight for the poor and lowly, and aid the sore 
oppressed ? 

Ah me! the world is working upon a treacher- 


ous plan, 
When he who has struck for mankind is stricken 


down by man! | 
Or did they,.begrudge his mother the hand he 


reached her still, 

No odds how high he clambered up Fortune’s 
glittering hill? | 

For in his proudest life-day he turned from the 
honors of earth, 


_ And came and tenderly kissed me—the mother 


who. gave him birth. 

Shame to the wretch that struck him, and grieves 
that it did not kill! 

And pity for his poor mother, if she be living 
still. 

May God’ in mercy aid him his black crime to 
atone, 


And help me to forgive him—t can not do it 


alone! ILL CARLETON. 


(Begun in Harrer’s Wrex ty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


~CHRISTOWELL. 


Dartmoor Zale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avutnor or “Mary “Lorna Doone,” 
“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


‘CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued.) 
FOR MY SON’S SAKE. 


THANKFUL as a gardener is at the prospect 


of a noble crop, he is anxious, also, that it 


should not fail through failure of his grum- 
bling. Right well he knows, through vast 
experience, what blows descend from heaven 
upon his first indulgence in a vaunt; and 
grateful as he is beyond mankind, he hum- 
bly secretes his gratitude. ‘What a lot of 
thinning there will be to do! We shall 
never get through it,” cried Mr. Arthur. 

“Won't we, though? Ican doa score of. 
trees before breakfast any fine morning,” his 
daughter answered, as she overtook him; 

“and even you acknowledge that I under- 
stand that work. We ought to be only too 
glad to have to doit. But it goes to my 
heart, at every tap, to see the little darlings 
hopping on the ground. Nowshall I go on 
to Jezreel, or begin it ?” 

“T will not have my little nook called ‘Na- 
The confusion of ideas is 
too feminine. Am I, the owner, envious of 

y own ownership, because I shut out clum- 
sy.peoplef The only analogy that can be 
imagined would set you down first as an 
Ahab.” 

“Very well, dear, if that will please you 
better, it shall be Solomon’s Vineyard, such 
as he describes, I believe, somewhere. And_ 
I will be the Queen of Sheba, come to see it. 
Only you must have the manners, in that 
case, to provide me with at least a sound. 
flower-pot to sit upon, instead of one of your 
breakdowns. And none of your sound ones 
have got anything to sit upon. Oh, papa, 
you are so clever, do invent something that 
is not all holes.” 

“The special virtue of my pots is this” 
(Mr. Arthur stopped short, when he began 


* upon that, although in a great hurry to get 


on), “that they are all holes, or at any rate 
contrived so that you can tell at a glance 
what is going on inside. There is a very 
clever Frenchman, of the name of Beau- 
mont, who has found a man endowed with 
a window in his digestive organs, by means 
of a bullet or a grape-shot. He is thus en- 
abled to ascertain— But never mind, my 
dear, you are too young, as yet, for inquiries 
of pure science. And I would not have hint- 
ed at the—well, I may call it the trouble- 
some part of the human system—except to 


elucidate my theory of pots. There are 
three essential qualities in a flower-pot, to 
begin with; and there are fifteen of less, 
but still important, consideration—” 

“Her be coming, her be coming, at a rat- 
tle,” Moggy, the maid, came hotly shouting. 
“Shall us let ’un in, or shall us shut ’un 
out f” 

“ Who is it that causes you so much ex- 
citement, Moggy ?” her master asked, with 
some little vexation, for he was just warm- 
ing up to his subject, with the pleasure of 
the vines in prospect. ‘I have no time to 
see any one.” 

“ Her ladyship, Lady Tichwudd; I knowed 
that bragian boy in front, as looketh doon 
on his own veyther and moother. No room 
for he in my kitchen. I was vorced to box 
the ears of ’un last time.” | 

“Do it again, if needful, Moggy. We will 
go and meet Lady Touchwood at the gate. 
Her carriage can not cross the stream. Come, 
Rose, and thank her for her kindness to you 
yesterday.” 

“Keep the horses exercised for one hour, 
and then be here again, to see if I am ready.” 
Mr. Arthur and his danghter heard the order 
given, as they came back reluctantly to the 
draw-bridge, and beheld their visitor, with 
the page behind her, crossing the space be- 
tween the river and the lane. “Ah, how 


| pleased I am to see you!” she exclaimed, as 


the Captain lowered his plank, and politely 


- led her across it. scarcely expected such 


good luck. And darling Rose, how well you 
look! It was very dull yesterday for you, 
I fear. But you would run away so. There 
was to have been a little dance, if the wea- 
ther had only been propitious—what my 
son Richard will call a ‘hop’; and then 
perhaps somebody would not have rnn-away 
so, or at any rate would not have been al- 
lowed the chance. I know one who would 
have pleaded very hard; and he generally 
manages to get his own way. How ingen- 
ious it was about all those fish! I never 
saw so many, and how fresh they were! 
And how wonderfully you did cook them, 
dear! Canon Botrys made a splendid joke, 
so Mrs. Botrys herself told Julia, who, be- 
tween you and me, Captain, is a trifle jea- 
lous. The Canon said,‘That young lady 
dresses fish almost as well as she dresses 
herself.’ Not so very bad for a dignitary 
of the Church. And he stuck to his plate 
till he got wet through. And then Julia, 
who understands all the foreign tongues, 
said, ‘Give him some Extra Sec to dry hin.’ 
Upon the whole, it was very pleasant, ex- 
cept for that abominable rain. But I nev- 
er heard how you got home, my dear. You 
must not think it remiss on my part. All 
was such desperate confusion in the storm.” 

“Oh, I got home beautifully, Lady Touch- 
wood. Colonel Westcombe brought Miss 
Perperaps to her own house, and then he 
bronght me to my father’s gate.” 

“Oh, indeed! What a gallant old officer! 
It seems to me that Colonel Westcombe does 
almost everything. And I suppose his son 
was with him too. A very polite young man, 
I believe, though with very little to say for 
himself.” 

“We did not want him to talk,” Rose 
answered, with a little flush of anger on her 
cheeks; “ what we wanted, or at least what 
he wanted, was to bring us safely through 
the dark stormy night, and the dangerous 
roads, which he ventured on for our sake. 
And he did it, though he must have been 
half blinded by the rain. Very few people 
could have done it, I am sure.” 

“My son is a noble whip, and he faces any 
weather. But I made him come inside; for 
he is not of coarse fibre. And even so, I fear 
that he has taken a sad cold. Ever since 
that sad calamity on your premises he has 
caused me great uneasiness. Perhaps no 
other young man in the world could have 
survived it. But he is of such elastic tissue, 
and unusual harmony of juncture—as an 
eminent medicak authority pronounced, be- 
fore he was breéched (I beg your pardon for 
the word)—that he seems to rise superior to 
all trials.” 

“ Let us hope, then,” said Mr. Arthur, very 

kindly, “that he will soon throw off his cold. 
Shall we go into my little sitting-room, 
which’ cherishes a memory of pipes, I fear? 
Or would you like to rest alittle in my sum- 
mer plant-house, which is thrown open now, 
and has no sun upon it ?” 
- “No, if I may choose, I would rather be 
in-doors. Under glass, J should have an 
expectation, every moment, of my son'com- 
ing tumbling in upon me. And I do not 
object to the smell of tobacco. Sir Joseph, 
in his few angel visits to the Park, calls for 
his pipe immediately. And my beloved son 
tries very hard to do it. Such ideas conse- 
crate a smell, however nasty.” 


of the unselfishness of ladies,” Mr. Arthur 
answered, with a smile more genial than 
any he had yet vouchsafed her. For noth- 
ing but the stiffness of his manner and. the 
fence of distant courtesy had kept this lady 


from breaking into the coveted circle of ‘his 


“You provesagain the well-known truth © 


| own affairs, while, according to the laws 
of nature, she held him in tenfold esteem, 
and viewed him with a hundredfold of in- 
terest, because she could not get at him. 
“ But my Rosie sees that this room is well 
aired, and the door into the greenhouse 
keeps it fresh.” 

“T call it charming—a lovely little room,” 
Lady Touchwood declared, as she tied her 
parasol up; “and the flowers that come tap- 
ping, tapping, as somebody, perhaps Lord 
Byron, says. Julia loves him, but my son 
Richard, who has Grecian features, and 
should be a judge, pronounces his morality 
imperfect. However, I never read such 
subjects. What’s the use of rhyme? We 
don’t talk in rhyme; and it must take a 
dreadful lot of time to make it. Oh, I 
should so like to take that moss-rose to my 
son! May I ask your daughter to go and 
cut it for me? We can’t grow moss-roses 
at Touchwood Park.” 

While Rose ran away on this little er- 
rand, the visitor told Mr. Arthur briefly that 
she was come to speak about his dear child, 
and could not do it in her presence. So an- 
other commission was found for Rose, and 
she went about it gladly. 

“You have thought:it very strange of me 
to come so early,” the visitor resumed, when 
the coast was clear, “but oh, Captain Ar- 
thur, you can make allowance for the deep 
anxieties of a mother. Tired as I was, aft- 
er all the fag of yesterday—for, in simple 
truth, those parties are a dreadful plague— 
not a wink of sleep could I get last night 
with perpetual worry about my darling boy. 
He never used to know his own mind at all, 
and that was so delightful of him. But 
now I fear that his heart is fixed irretriev- 
ably, irre—something (I never can remem- 
ber those big words), something like bad 
play at whist.” 2 

“Trrevocably, perhaps?” asked the Cap- 
tain, witha bow. “ But, excuse me; perhaps 
that is not the word.” 

“That is the word to a nicety, and I sup- 
pose there is no English for it. Irrevocably 
fixed his poor young heart is upon your very 
charming daughter. Now don’t say a word 
until I have finished, and then we shall un- 
derstand each other. I could have wished 
it otherwise, as I need hardly say ; although 
I confess it would be difficult to find a nicer, 
& more charming, a more lady-like young 
lady. Her behavior yesterday was simply 
perfect; for she scarcely said anything, and 
all she did was useful. Many of the very 
highest people were quite captivated with 
her. What a sweet, pretty thing she had 
got on! . I am sure it must have been made 
in Paris. My daughter Julia was quite put 
out; and it pleased me to see how well she 
bore.it.” 

“ Excuse my saying that Miss Touchwood, 
in her style, is above all possibility of rival- 
ry.” Mr. Arthur felt that politeness called 
for this, after all those gratifying praises of 
his daughter. 

“No doubt that was her own opinion. 
Julia never underrates herself, as my son 
Richard always does. People make a great 
mistake on that account. They positively 
think that my son Richard is below the 
average of intellect. Because he is modest, 
and conceals his gifts, he is supposed not to 
havethem. But how could he conceal them, 
if he had not gotthem? Now that is sound 
reasoning, as you must perceive. Even Mr. 
Short, with all his chatter about logic, could 
never get out of such an argument as that. 
Yet people keep on saying that we ladies 
can not argue!” 

“There can be no greater mistake,” re- 
plied the Captain. “It should rather be 
said that ladies’ can argue always.” 

“T am so glad that you agree with me, 
because it saves so much reasoning ; and ex- 
citement does not suit me now. I consider 
you infinitely superior, in the style of your 
mind, to Mr. Short, who has the nastiest way 
of putting things. And I have always found 
the military far more reasonable than the 
clericals. Now you have been an officer, 
haven’t you, Captain ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Arthur, for the turn was 
sudden, even for a lady, “‘the opinion of 
the ladies always justities itself, and they 
seem to have commissioned me.” 

“It is not curiosity that makes me ask, 
nor any inferior sentiment, but a lofty sense 
of duty only. The daughter of an officer, 
whether he has fought for his country, or 
whether he has been .more lucky, stands 
upon a social level which —which is very 
excusable for any rank to fall in love with 
her. But, Captain Arthur, if this is to go on, 
you would, I trust, leave off gardening. It 
is a very amiable peculiarity, especially if 
you Jose money by it, which elevates it 
above trade, and makes it quite respectable. 
You must not feel hurt at my expressions, 
but to have your name upon a basket—what 
would the County families say ?” 

“T have not considered the subject yet 
from that point of view, which is a new one 
tome. But would the County families pay 


for all I should lose in wicker-work ?” 


“T fear not; for they are dreadful screws. 
They sell their grapes and pine-apples, but 
they object to the appearance of their 
names. However, you might have a pri- 
vate mark—a-star, or a lion, or your family 
crest; so we might get over that objection. 
But you must come out of your retirement, 
Captain Arthur; your seclusion I might 
even call it. You must resume your rank, 
and visit people.” 

“Lady Touchwood, you mean well and 
kindly. And Iam bound to hear what you 
have to say, not only with courtesy due to 
a lady, but also with some gratitude. For 
you have not tonched on one point which 
would have been the foremost with many 
ladies placed as you are. You have not 
spoken of my poverty. Of that I am not 
ashamed—for no one need be—still it is 
kind of you not to refer to the difference in 
worldly goods between us; and for that I 
respect and like you. And that makes it 
far more difficult for me to say what I must 


say before we understand each other.” 


“If it is anything about—about any mis- 
understanding between you and the law, 
surely we can get it put to rights. Sir Jo- 
seph has such influence in the very highest 
quarters.” 

“No, there is nothing of that kind,” he 
replied, with a smile that was perfectly con- 
vincing; “I have never done anything fe- 
lonious. .My seclusion is of my own seeking. 
What I have to say is about your son, who 
is @ most amiable and lively youth. He 
brought a new spirit into our dull round, 
and we all missed him greatly when he left 
us. But if there were no other obstacles, 
although, as yon clearly see, there are plen- 
ty, there is a fatal one at the outset. The 
character of your son is not formed yet. He 
is volatile, versatile, clever in his way, but 
a perfect boy at present.” 

“That is exactly what his father says,” 
Lady Touchwood answered, with unwonted 
self-control; “ but youth is a fault that will 
right itself. You will not condemn him on 
that account.” 

“Tt is a fault that‘should right itself be- 
fore marriage, and even before an engage- 
ment is formed,” Mr. Arthur said, decisively ; 
“unless the lady is of strong commanding 
spirit, and can shape her lord. My little 
Rosie is gentle, sensitive, warm-hearted, lov- 
ing, and impetuous sometimes, but never in- 
clined to be imperative. She is wholly un- 
suitable for your son.” | 

“Then am I to understand, Mr. Arthur, 
that you decline to have anything to do with 
my Dicky ?” 

“By no means. I am always glad to see 
him; and indeed I have a hunt in view for 
him. But concerning of my daughter, as 
the people say here, it is not to be thought 
of; and I can trust her.” — 

Lady Touchwood looked at him with an- 
ger in her eyes, and the vertical lines of tem- 
per on her forehead deepening into a puzzle 
of dismay. She wanted to say the rudest 
thing that she could think of, and cast.about 
for it, and would have found it, if the eyes 
of her antagonist had either flashed or wa- 
vered. But the Captain regarded her, from 
his superior height, with a gaze of good-will, 
not only philosophical, but of the very finest 
breeding. “He must be somebody. Per- 
haps he isalord! He would jump at Dicky, 
unless he was a lord,” were the ponderings 
of her mind, which made her humble. 

“Tam sure, Captain Arthur, that you mean 
it for the best.” She relapsed from the baf- 
fled issue of great wrath into the common- | 
place, as hot people do. “You are the best 
judge upon such matters. You have seen a 
vast deal of the world, that is certain, from 
the common-sense of what you say. No- 
body gets common-sense without it. I am 
disappointed. Ican say no more. My son 
is an exceedingly interesting young man, 
and hitherto nobody has been able to resist 
him. He is so much accustomed to have 
his own way, this will be a bitter blow to 
him.” 

“And it will do him good, a weight of 
good, a world of good. You will have cause 
to be glad of this little check to his rapidity. 
Ladies have such sympathy with love :af- 
fairs that they scarcely ask how they will 
react upon themselves. If your son were 
engaged before he is a man, what peace 
would you ever have withhim? Every day 
he would vow to be married to-morrow.” 

“That is true enough,” said Lady Touch- 
wood. “How you have understood his 
brave nature!” 

“Then, if you let him marry, what would 
come of it? His bride would be everything, 
while she was a bride, and he would even be 
rude to his dear mother. Let him wait ten 
years, Lady Touchwood; and he will be a 
man by that time, or at any rate he ought 
to be.” 

“Your advice is excellent,” the lady an- 
swered, for some of her tenderest feelings 
had been touched. “Dicky is already very 
difficult to manage. And if he had a wife 
to encourage him, my condition would be 
dreadful, as you say. I quite agree with 
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you, that he should wait for many years. 
But I have such a dread of his being en- 
. tangled by some objectionable person ; and 
he turns up his nose against girls with mon- 
ey. There is a most charming girl, Chryso- 
lite Moneywig—not half so nice 4s your 
daughter, I admit, because she is captious, 
and conceited, and a prig, and thinks too 
much of literature, and she dresses accord- 
ing to the poets always, which is the most 
absurd thing—with a hundred thousand 
pounds. However, I could keep her down, 
no doubt; because she must be a foolish 
thing. But Dicky is afraid of her; and she 
won’t have him, unless he should happen to 
be senior wrangler. And he doesn’t seem 
to care to be that sort of thing.” 

“Never mind; let him act according to 
his lights,’ Mr. Arthur answered, with a 
cheerful smile. ‘ You are happy in having 
a son, Lady Touchwood, who is healthy, 
active, and easily pleased, and as frank as 
the day about everything. Such natures 
are happiest in the long-run, for they sel- 
dom fall into great depth of trouble. He 
will soon get over this, and be as bright as 
ever.” 

“ But will you break it to him? He has 
been so plaguesome. Yesterday something 
made him frightfully jealous. And you 
have more influence with him than any 
one. He always speaks of you so highly.” 

“Certainly I will, if you wish me to do 
so. I. will be gentle with him, as I need 
not tell you. And itis better to act at once 
decisively.” 

With this understanding, Lady Touch- 
wood left, feeling more good-will toward 
Mr. Arthur than could have been expected 
in so delicate a case. 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] | 


THE EXHIBITION AT MILAN. 


[CoRRESPONDENCE OF Harper’s WEEKLY. 
Mitan, June 27, 1881. 

Nort only the Italians themselves, but the 
majority of intelligent foreigners in Lom- 
bardy, have come to regard the Exhibition 
at present in progress in Milan less as an 
ordinary show than as a splendid evidence 
of the progress that Italy is making as a 
nation since her political troubles were 
brought to an end by the genius of Cavour 
and the energy of Victor Emanuel. Though 
nominally second, this is virtually the first 
Exhibition in which a fair exposition has 
been made of the position of the country in 
art and industry since her happy unifica- 
tion. Initiated toward the end of 1879 by 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, the idea 
of a National Exhibition to be held at this 
time developed until it took shape in the 
present magnificent arrangements. The 
whole history of its growth is a signal in- 
stance of what can be accomplished by pri- 
vate enterprise and experience. The first 
step taken by the Chamber was the ap- 
pointment of a committee, which imme- 
diately began to‘issue a stirring appeal for 
subscriptions. These came in rapidly, and 
soon reached the sum of $160,000. Later 
on, the government granted a subsidy of 
$100,000, and the committee was thus able 
to carry out the project which had been so . 
rapidly conceived without any vexatious * 
delay from want of funds. 

The site so happily chosen for the build- 
ing was the Public Gardens, not more than 
five minutes’ drive from the Duomo and the 
Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele, and almost 
adjoining the railway station. The build- 
ings themselves cover a total area of nearly 
500,000 square meters, and the entire space 
devoted to the Exhibition, ineluding the 
open courts, is no less than 200,000 meters. 
The principal facade, which is semicircular, 
is in the Renaissance style, is surmounted 
by a symbolical group from the studio of 
Signor Bisi, and is decorated by a series of 
allegorical figures. 

The Exhibition was opened on May 5 
amid a scene of splendid rejoicing. The 
streets of Milan were gay with national 
flags displayed from all the houses, and the 
balconies were filled with enthusiastic cit- 
izens waiting to see the procession. The 
crowd in the streets was so dense that it 
finally became necessary to change the 
route. A tremendous feature of the open- 
ing was the illumination of the city. It 
was designed and arranged by Cavaliere 
Ottino, who illuminated Rome in 1871 on 
the occasion of the state visit of Victor 
Emanuel. The lighting up of Milan was 
produced by nearly 200,000 gas and other 
flames. The Piazza del Duomo was most 
beautiful—a garden of light; in the centre, 
where the band played, was a palm-tree 
surrounded with weeping-willows formed 
by gas jets. Before the Galleria Vittorio 
Emmanuele was a great facade in colored 
glass, with a wonderful garland of flowers, 
all of light. The ancient and stately ca- 
thedral, with its population of marble stat- 
ues, was illuminated by four rays of electric 
light proceeding from the two southern and 


northern corners of the piazza, from the ‘ 


archbishop’s palace, and from a house to the 


left in Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. The 
beautiful drive on the old Bastion, with its 
five rows of trees, uniting Porta Venezia and 
Porta Nuova, was changed into an arched 
gallery formed of colored lamps. The mon- 
ument of Cavour, in the piazza named after 
him, was festooned with flowers of light, 
and the names of Rome, Naples, Venice, Pa- 
lermo, and other cities illuminated as if to 
salute his memory. . 

On entering the Exhibition the visitor 
passes at once into a handsome court, where 
are displayed tissues of every kind. On 
each side of this are lofty aisles, while at 
the further end is a sort of winter garden 
ornamented in the Pompeiian style, and in 
whose centre plays a fountain which dis- 
charges its waters into a basin of amethyst 
blue, and opening on to the magnificent 
and well-shaded Passeggiata di Venezia. 
To the right of the gallery are situated the 
huge naves and transepts in which are the 
powerful engines that provide the motive 
power for the machinery at work in the 
Exhibition, and between them is the pic- 
ture-gallery full of works of art sent from 
all the professional schools of the kingdom. 
To the left of the principal front there is a 
short passage leading into a spacious hexa- 
gon, which is connected by glazed corridors 
with the royal villa and its beautiful gar- 
den, which has been placed at the disposal 
of the Exhibition Committee by the King. 
The hexagon itself, in which is displayed 
all the wealth of Italian ceramic art, to- 
gether with a precious collection of glass, 
jewelry, and artistic bronze-work, opens on 
to the garden, among the trees and shrubs 
of which rise numerous kiosks and cottages, 
giving examples of various styles of nation- 
al architecture ; Swiss, Russian, Greek, and 
Oriental are all represented, and each build- 
ing serves for the exhibition of some spe- 
cialty. Especially interesting is the one 
occupied by the. Italian Alpine Club, while 
the ordinary visitor is not less attracted by 
those devoted to the sale of beer, lemonade, 
ices, and other refreshments. 

One of the great attractions of the Exhi- 
bition is the Gallery of Work, which is: sit- 
uated next to that in which the working 
machinery is located. Many of the leading 
industries of Italy are there represented, 
but no part of the gallery is more crowded 


than that in which the process of silk man- 


ufacture is shown in all its stages, from the 
preservation of the “ grain,” or egg, to the 
weaving of the silk. Connected with this 
department may be mentioned the. name of 
Signor Guido Susani. The apparatus set up 
by. him, especially that connected with the 
preservation of the egg during the antumn 
and winter, has attracted many breeders of 
silk-worms, who are much struck with the 
ingenuity displayed. Passing on, we come 
to the space in which Messrs. Bohringer, 
Mylino, & Co. exhibit their apparatus for 
the concentration of milk and for cheese- 
making on a large scale. The machinery 
used in all the different operations is con- 
stantly at work, and the numerous specta- 
tors have the opportunity of comparing the 
condensed milk, as prepared for export, with 
that fresh from the cow, and the general 
verdict is that it loses none of its agreeable 
qualities in the process. The various stages 
of chocolate manufacture areshown. There 


is also a stall where the Tobacco Company 


exhibit the making of cigars and cigarettes. 
Many visitors also find their way to the tem- 
porary mint, also in this gallery, where com- 
memorative medals of the Exhibition are 
struck off and sold in large numbers. 

Any one who studies the various speci- 
mens of raw material sent from the mines 
worked in different parts of the peninsula 
can not but be struck with the wonderful 
wealth that Italy keeps buried beneath the 
surface of her fertile soil. The most impor- 
tant of such products are iron, sulphur, cop- 
per, and marble. One of the most conspic- 
uous objects here is an immense block of 


| marble, weighing fifteen tons, which comes 


from Saragozza. A specialty of Italy is her 
peat and fossilized wood, of which blocks of 
eighteen tons have been brought from the 
centre of Romagna. Several English com- 
panies are working Italian mines. One is 
working the sulphur mines at Cesena; an- 
other company is working at Turin ; a third 
exhibits gold ore. The only tin mines in 
Italy are in the province of Pisa, and belong 
to an English company. In all the other 
mines, however, which are numerous, the 
work is entirely Italian; and one has only 
to study the numerous machines, both in- 
dustrial and agricultural, and the great en- 
gines which have been manufactured in 
Milan, Genoa, Turin, Bologna, and Naples, 


to see how thoroughly the art of working } 


in metal is understood. 

The committee has exhibited a praise- 
worthy liberality in the space it has de- 
voted to the fine arts. In the beginning, 
@ sum amounting to about $8000 was given 
for the support of this department of the 


Exhibition, and the committee also obtained © 


from the government a loan of the Palazzo 
del Senato, in which may be seen 2000 works 
of art, pictures, statues, and drawings select- 
ed from among the number sent in. These 
are arranged in two main halls—a succes- 
sion of apartments on each side—and two 
long galleries, called porticoes. The merit 
of the sculptures is far beyond that of the 
paintings. The first are almost entirely of 
Milanese origin, and show the utmost skill 
in execution and finish. Effects are pro- 
duced in marble that might well be consid- 
ered impossible if they were not here dis- 
played. There is a group of a mother and 
child, the former about to plunge the infant 


in his bath, where the sponge floats within [ 


the basin of water with a realistic effect 
that is simply amazing. 
Considerable fault has beet found with 
these sculptures from the very fact that 
their remarkable execution seems to out- 
weigh their sentiment and expression. The 
impression produced is rather wonder that 
such effects can be produced in marble than 
any feeling of admiration or lofty emotion. 
There are, however, some exquisite bits of 
carving, the most pleasing, perhaps, being 
the statues of children, the little folks and 
their frocks and ribbons affording an ad- 
mirable opportunity for the display of the 
technical skill so earnestly sought after by 
these Milanese sculptors. There is a colos- 
sal bronze statue of Napoleon III. in the 
centre of the main hall, which has been 
greatly praised by critics. Among the pic- 
tures the greatest success has been made in 
genre art, and there are also some fine Vene- 
tian interiors. A good many fine portraits 
are displayed, one of Queen Margherita, 
painted upon glass by Moretti, being an ex- 
quisite work of art. In addition to its main 
work on the central Exhibition, the Execu- 
tive Committee has also, by the appointment 


of various sub-committees, provided for the fF 


opening of several subsidiary exhibitions of 
a more technical character. Among these 
the first place is perhaps due to the horti- 
cultural exhibition, which has been estab- 
lished inside the inclosure, and which, be- 
sides a rich display of fruits and flowers, 
contains a useful collection of agricultural 
tools and appliances. Then there is the 
international musical exhibition, in the Con- 
servatoire, where the visitor, will find a 
valuable collection of ancient and modern 
musical instruments, as well as celebrated 
scores and other interesting manuscripts. 
In addition to these are a meteorological 
and a zootechnical exhibition, and depart- 
ments devoted to chess, gymnastics, fencing, 
and other games and sports. 

In connection with the Exhibition there 
have been two opera seasons arranged at 
La Scala, the principal theatre of Milan, 
one in the spring and the other in the au- 
tumn. The Arena, a huge stone building, 
equalling in size the old Roman circuses, 
aud in which 30,000 spectators can be seat- 
ed, has been converted into a sort of theatre 
and fair, with:pantomime, ballet, and other 
popular amusements. All are lighted up 
by the Brush electric light. Among other 
miscellaneous amusements provided for vis- 
itors during the summer may be_mentioned 
@ panorama, a circus, and a captive balloon. 

The price of everything in the Exhibition 
is exceedingly moderate. With very little 
money one can buy a Florentine mosaic 
which is a perfect imitation of flowers, or a 
Roman one which resembles an oil-painting, 
or a Venetian, of which the squares are 
rather larger. With a few hundred francs 
one can buy a splendid piece of furniture, 
of which the inlaid-work resembles sculp- 
ture, and the drawing represents the joy- 
ous and classic dances of the Loves and the 
Graces. Foreigners and Italians rival each 
other in their purchases, and, above all, the 
English distinguish themselves. For a 
small sum one may purchase a vase or a cup 
of exquisite manufacture. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tunnex No. 15 on the main line of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, near Truckee, is between seven- 
ty-five and one hundred feet in length, and the 
roof was strengthened by a mass of timbers. The 
engineer of an emigrant train, approaching the 
tunnel recéntly at the usual speed, saw, when 
within a hundred feet of the opening, that the 
whole interior of the tunnel was ablaze. He and 
the fireman leaped from the cab, having first shut 
off steam. The locomotive plunged through the 
roaring furnace, and then jumped the track, stop- 
ping the rest of the train. Four baggage cars 
were halted in the flames, or so near that they 
were destroyed by fire. Had the train gone on 
for a short distance, a car filled with dozing and 
sleeping passengers might have been stopped in 
the midst of the flames. 


That which has been written concerning the 
miscreant who shot President Garfield would 
make a volume of considerable size were it put 
in book form. A great many persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have contributed to it. 
It covers the period from his birth to the moment 
when he sneaked up behind the President and 
shot him, and all that he has done since. In this 


volume of facts there is nothing to_warrant the 
suspicion that the fellow ever had ohe redeeming 
trait; and the qualities which have been most 


_conspicuous in him are those which are most de- 


spised by all men, whether viewed from the 
stand-point of Christianity, or of morality simply, 
or of simple honesty, or of what men call manly 
honor, or of what criminals call honor among 
thieves. To this record the father of its subject 
has contributed in writing, and his brother in in- 
terviews with newspaper reporters. It is doubt- 
ful whether so much was ever written about any 
other person without affording room for a sus- 
picion that some one had at some time discover- 
ed in him some slight indication of a redeeming 
quality. f 


Iroquois had hardly made sure of the blue rib- 


bon on Derby-day, before his owner, Mr. Loril- ~ 


lard, received a cable message from -England as 
follows, “Iropertow.” It had been arranged that 
the first three letters of the successful horses’ 
names should be telegraphed; and those which 
got places were Iroquois, Peregrine, and Town 
Moor. The receiver of the message doubtless 
thought: that “ Iropertow” was a more euphonic 


_word than ‘ Pertowiro” or “ Towperiro” would 


have been. 


Remembering what the city has suffered-under 
the yellow fever scourge, the Memphis Board of 
Health issued an order, to take effect on July 10, 
that no boat from down the river carrying arti- 
cles likely to contain germs of the disease; and 
no passenger on such boat, be permitted to come 
to the wharf in that city; and recommending 


that merchandise of the prohibited class be . 


shipped in sealed barges past that port for nine- 
ty days. 


An astronomer whose point of observation is 
in the far Southwest announces that the comet 
“has tangled its tail around the north star, and 
moves proudly in a cirele.”. Naturally he will 
attribute the gradual approach of the comet to- 
ward that star to the winding up of the tail. : 


Astronomers are unabie to agree as to whether 
there is a split in the comet. The fact that no 
dead-lock has ensued would seem to be a strong 
point in support of the negative. 


A quantity of paper pulp made of sawdust is 
to be sent from Canada to England, where the 
question of its value will be determined. The 
pulp will be made into paper in an English fac- 


tory, and experiments will be made-as to the 


uses to which it may be put. Capitalists in the 
lumber regions of the Dominion are awaiting the 
result with considerable interest. 


The bulletins issued by the President’s physi- 
cians served to instruct the people in the nature of 
gunshot wounds and the process of recovery from 
them. The minutest information as to what took 
place, what was feared, and what was favorable, 
was read by almost everybody, and the public 
learned an instructive chapter very thoroughly in 
short lessons. The search for facts upon which 
to base hopes of the President’s recovery brought 
to light a curious record of wounds of a similar 
nature, some of which were suffered by men of 
considerable prominence, the circumstances of 
whose injury had been forgotten by the public. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the he- 
roes of remarkable recoveries were inconspicu- 
ous persons, and their eases, being brought to 
notice, may be of considerable value to the med- 
ical world. .. 


The inference is that the beard has the prop- 
erty of counteracting the evil that lurks in mus- 
taches, since the French Minister of Marine has 
issued a decree to the effect that naval officers 


and seamen may wear beards and mustaches, but. 


may not wear mustaches without beards. 


The chaplain of the church at Ascension Island, 
being sorely troubled by the determination of so 


many of his congregation to occupy front seats, - 


put up a notice to the effect that this privilege 
would be granted according to age. His greatest 


difficulty ‘now is to get any of the ladies to sit in | 


the front part of the house. 


At the door of a ready-made clothing store in 
one of the poorer quarters of Paris is the sign: 
“‘ Don’t go somewhere else to be robbed; walk in 
here.” 


On the day before the shooting of,President 
Garfield, a strange negro appeared among thie 
colored folks of Richmond, Virginia, and said, in 
warning tones, “ De comet’s tail am up!” The 
affrighted negroes took up the cry, and looking 
solemnly into each other’s faces, groaned, “‘ De 
comet’s tailamup!” Just before sunset the sky 
was illumined by a strange light, which changed 
and flashed like the aurora borealis, and the crv 
of the darkies was, ‘‘ The comet has done bust !” 
Leaders among the colored people predicted that 
within a few hours a blazing mantle from the 
shattered tail of ‘the comet would inwrap the 
earth, and that all living things would be roasted 
under its fiery folds; and the impenitent were 
warned to seek religion at once.. The Rev. John 
Jasper, who stood out against the world in hold- 


ing that the sun “do move,” had been taken ill; . 


then the President was shot; and shortly after- 
ward a popular man among the colored people, 
Park Moody, came to a violent death. Evils with- 


-out termination seemed to have begun, and the 


comet was regarded as the bringer of all that 
had come and all that were to come. The rush 
to get religion and be prepared for the worst was 
for several days so great that the business of the 
large tobacco factories was seriously obstructed 
by the absence, either of body or of mind, of the 
colored workmen. 
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THE HEART OF THE NATION. 


Coronet. Rockweu. “ The heart of the nation is in this room.” 
Tur Pursipent, * The heart of the nation will not let the old soldier 
die. —New York Herald, July 14. 


Tur heart of the nation is strong; from sea unto sea 


, et throbs with a passionate tide, invincible, free ; 


It never wearies nor faints, no enemy maketh it fly: 
The heart of ‘the nation is strong, 
Old soldier, 
And it will not let thee die. 


The heart of the nation is true: its bands are as steel ; 
Steady and loyal its love, quick to do and to feel ; 
It gave thee a pledge for joy or grief; it will not lie: 
_The heart of the nation ‘is true, 
Brave soldier, 
And it will net let thee die. 


The heart of the nation is kind, tender, and true, and strong; 
It throbs to thy weary pain, it burns with thy bitter wrong} 
It will turn to no lesser love; so keep thy courage high : 
The heart of the nation is kind, 
Good soldier, 
And it will not let thee die. 


It will bear thee up in its strength’, and lighten all thy cares: 
It will comfort thee with its love, and share thy humble pravers: 
So look with a hopeful confidence to Him who rules on high, 
For the heart of the nation is thine, 

Old soldier, 
And it prays that thou may not die. 


HOW TO GET A REST THIS SUMMER. 


PRESIDENT’S ROOM. 


THE room in the White House in which President Gar- 
FIELD has lain since he was shot down is an object of in- 
terest to all Americans, and we take pleasure in presenting 
to the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY a double-page picture of 
it, engraved from a careful sketch made on the spot by our 
special artist, Mr. WILLIAM A. RoGERS. Without intruding 
upon the privacy of the sick-room, Mr. ROGERS was permit- 
ted to sit just within the door, where the attendant is 
shown in our picture, from which position, unperceived by 
the patient, and without disturbing him, he sketched the 
details of the room and the persons about the President’s 
bedside, 

At the moment when the sketch was taken, Mrs. GAR- 
FIELD and Dr. BLIss were standing at the head of the bed, 
Dr. Susan A. Epson and General SwaIM were sitting on 
opposite sides, near the foot, and there were one or two 
other persons in the room, ready to be of service at a mo- 
ment’s notice, should it be required. The apparatus for 
cooling the room artificially, without which the patient 
must have suffered greatly from the heat in addition to the 
other dangers to which he was subjected, was working ad- 
mirably, and the temperature was even and comfortable. 

Our readers can rely implicitly on the absolute accuracy 
of the drawing, and the picture will be an interesting souve- 
nir of the time when “the heart of*the nation” was in the 
room where the President was lying. 


JOHN A. APPLETON, 


THF portrait, given on the next page, of the late JOHN 
A. APPLETON, who died at his residence on Staten Island on . 
the 13th inst., in the sixty-fifth year of his age, is that of a 
gentleman who occupied a deservedly high position among 
the leading publishers of the time. There is scarcely a 
hamlet in the United States where the name of the firm 
of D. APPLETON & Co. has not found its honorable way, 
and its healthful influence uniformly exerted. In ‘con- 
junction with his brothers, WILLIAM H. and DANIEL S. AP-_ 
PLETON, he became a member of the firm twenty-three 
years ago, and from that time to the period of his décease 
took an active part in the multifarious and constantly in- 
creasing business of the establishment. Taking no promi- 
nent part in what are popularly called public or political 
affairs, he was a prompt participant in the religious and 
benevolent matters of his immediate neighborhood, and a 
bounteous donor to its charities. At his fine country-seat 
on Staten Island, where he resided throughout the year, he 
delighted in receiving his friends, and in dispensing a re- 
fined and liberal hospitality. He was aman of fine culture, 
and possessed an extended knowledge of literature. His 
way of life was as modest and unassuming as his charac- 
ter was manly, straightforward, and irreproachable. Mr. 
APPLETON was highly esteemed by all who knew him, both 
in social intercourse and in the transaction of business, 
and his death was deeply regretted. : 
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SURGEON-GENERAL J. K, BARNES, 
PuoroGkaruED by C. M. 


THE HON. WARNER MILLER. 


THE Hon. WARNER MILLER, who was on 
Saturday last chosen to succeed ex-Senator 
THoMAs C. PLATT, was born in Oswego 
County, New York, August 12, 1838, and 
graduated at Union College in 1860. On 
leaving college he began teaching in the 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, but when 
the war broke out he enlisted as a private 
in the Fifth New York Cavalry. He served 
in the Shenandoah Valley with distinction, 
and was promoted to be Sergeant-Major and 
Lieutenant. At the battle of Winchester 
he was taken prisoner, aud remained in cap- 
tivity till the close of the war. Mr. MILLER 
then ‘made a trip to Enrope, but soon re- 
turned, and established himself in the paper- 
manufacturing business in HerkimerCounty, 
_and a few years ago he erected a mill at Ly- 
onsdale, Lewis County, for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. ; > 


Mr. MILLER made his first appearance in- 


public life in 1873, when he was elected to 


the Assembly as a Republican from Herki-. 


mer County. He was re-elected in 1874, 


During his two years in the Assembly he — 


was an influential member. In 1878 he was 
elected to the Forty-sixth Congress from 
the Twenty-second District, and in 1880 he 
was elected to the Forty-seventlt Congress. 
In addition to his large manufacturing in- 


DR. D. W. BLISS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED By C, M. Be. 


= | 


DR. ROBERT REYBURN. 
ny UKE. 


DR. J. JI. WOODWARD. 
Puotrocraruep uy C. M. Brew. 


terests, Mr. MILLER owns a fine farm in Her 
kimer County, which he manages himself, 


DR. D. H. AGNEW. 
PuoTOGRAPHED BY F, GUTEKUNST. 


THE LATE JOHN A. APPLETON.—[Ser Pace 508.) 


and all efforts for the promotion of the in- 
terests of agriculture and agricultural labor- 
ers find in him a warm'‘and generous sup- 
porter. | 


IN CHARGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


OvR readers will be interested in the por- 
pal # traits of the medical gentlemen who have 
= had charge of the President’s ease from the 
hour when he was shot to the present time. 
Drs. BLJss, WOODWARD, BARNES, and REy- 
BURN have been in constant attendance at 
the White House, with Drs. AGNEW and 
HAMILTON as consulting physicians. That 
they have managed the case with great skill 
is admitted by the highest medical and sur- 
gical authorities in the country; and their 


earned them the gratitude of the whole na- 
tion. Mention should also be made of the 
services of Dr. SUSAN EDSON, whose portrait 
appears in our double-page picture. She 
siti, Ss has been from the first a most sympathetic 
Hi and efficient nurse, supplementing the med- 
jeal and surgical treatment in a manner of 
which only a woman is capable. The coun- 
try has every reason to be satisfied with the 
way in which the President has been treat- 
ed by his medical attendants and advisers. 
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DR. FRANK HAMILTON. 
PuoroGraruep BY Mora. 
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THE HON. WARNER MILLER.—Puotocrarnep py Norman Company. 


watchful fidelity and unremitting care have - 
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THE ARCHERY TOURNAMENT. 


Tue third annual meeting of the National 
Archery Association at the Brooklyn Parade 
Ground, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of last week, under the presidency of 
Major A. G. CONSTABLE, was as pleasing and 
successful a meet as the most devoted archer 
could desire. It is true that the sun has 
looked down upon the scene a trifle more 
fervently than seemed absolutely necessary, 
and the storm of Wednesday was rather 
more furious.than was consistent with com- 
fort; but, on the whole, the weather be- 
haved very much as if it was thoroughly in 
harmony with the sport. ' 

The grounds, dotted here and there with 
the party-colored targets, the gayly adorned 
tents, and the inclosure fringed with flags 
formed a beautiful setting for the archers, 
in costumes more or less picturesque, and 
the spectators, who treated the matter much 
as if it were some gigantic lawn party, 
where each brought his own refreshments, 
or purchased them of the obliging caterer 
on the grounds. 

Twenty-five clubs from different portions 
of the country, one coming from San Fran- 
cisco, participated in the sport of competing 
for the 120 prizes offered. -The members of 
each broiled in the sun as they marched 
back and forth to the sound of the bugle 
and drum, quite as merry as are supposed to 
have been the archers of old, who depended 
more often upon the accuracy of their aim 
for a dinner than upon their chances of find, 
ing a restaurant somewhere in the green- 
wood, If the shade of Robin Hood finds 
it possible to roam anywhere in the vicinity 
of Prospect Park, he might have felt ex- 
tremely well pleased at the number of devo- 
tees who bent the yew, or any other kind 


_ of a bow, although in a féw cases the skill 
» displayed may not have been all he could 


have asked for. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the real 
event of the meeting occurred, which was 
the contest for the National medals, the la- 
dies in the National round shooting forty- 
eight arrows at sixty yards, and twenty-four 
at fifty yards, the gentlemen in the York 
round shooting seventy-two arrows at one 
hundred yards, forty-eight at eighty, and 
twenty-four at sixty. On Thursday was 
given the grand team shoot, the American 
round, the ladies’ and gentlemen’s handi- 
ap, and the press match. 

Mrs. GiBBEs, of the Newark Club, carried - 
away one of the National medals, and Mr. 
FranK WALWorTH, of Saratoga, won, the 
other with a score of 763, showing some su- 
perb shooting during the entire meeting. 
About one hundred archers contested each 
day.. The tournament was brought to a 
close by the distribution of the prizes, Thurs- 
day night, and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the archers that in every particular 
their third annual meet had been both pleas- 
ing and successful. 


- . MEMORY IN ANTS. 


THE general fact that whenever ‘an ant 
finds her way to a store of food or larve she 
will return to it again and again, in a more or 
less ditect line from her nest, constitutes am- 
ple proof that the ant remembers her way to 
the store of food. It is of interest to note 
that the nature of this insect-memory ap- 
pears to be identical with that of memory 
in general. Thus, a new fact becomes im- 
pressed upon ant-memory by repetition, and 
the impression is liable to become effaced 
by lapse of time. 

Sir John Lubbock found it necessary to 
teach the insects, by a repetition of several 
lessons, their way to treasure, if that way 
were long or unusual. With regard to the 
duration of memory in ants, it does not ap- 


pear that any direct experiments have been | 


made, but the following observation by 
Mr. Belt on its apparent duration in the 
leaf-cutting ant may be here stated. Some 
years ago he found his. garden invaded by 
these ants, and on following up their paths 
be found their nest. about a hundred yards 
distant. He poured down their burrows a 
pint of diluted carbolic acid. The maraud- 
ing parties were at once drawn off from the 
garden to meet the danger at home, while 
in the burrows themselves the greatest con- 
fusion prevailed. Next day he found the 
ants busily engaged in bringing up the ant 
food from the old burrows, and carrying it 
to newly formed ones a few yards distant. . 
These, however, turned out to be intend- 
ed only as temporary repositories, for in a 
few days both old and new burrows were 
entirely deserted, so that he supposed all 
the ants to have died. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he found that they had migrated to a 
new site, about two hundred yards from the 
old one, and there established themselves in 
anew nest. Twelve months later the ants 
again invaded his garden, and again he 
treated ~ gyn a strong dose of carbolic 
acid. Tle ants, as on the previous occa- 
sion, were at once withdrawn from his gar- 


den, and two days afterward he found “all 
the survivors at work on one track that led 
directly to the old nest of the year before, 
‘where they were busily employed in mak- 
ing new excavations....It was a wholesale 
and entire migration.” Mr. Belt adds: “I 
do not dowbt that some of the leading minds 
in this formicarium recollected the nest of 
the year before, and directed the migration 
to it.” 

Of course it is possible that the leaders of 
the migration may have simply stumbled 
on the old burrews by accident, and, finding 
them already prepared as a nest, forthwith 
proceeded to transfer the food and larv2; 
but as the old and the new burrows were 
separated from one another by so consider- 
able a distance, this supposition does not 
seem probable, and the only other one open 
is that the ants remembered their former 
home for a period of twelve months. This 
supposition is rendered the more probable 
from a somewhat analogous case recorded 
by Karl Vogt in his Lectures on Useful and 
Harmless Animals. For several successive 
years ants from a certain nest used to go 
through certain inhabited streets to a chem- 
ist’s shop 2000 yards distant, in order to ob- 
tain access to a vessel filled with syrup. As 


‘it can not be supposed that this vessel was 


found in successive working seasons by as 
many successive accidents, it can only be 
concluded that the ants remembered the 
syrup store from season to season. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, etc.: Pam- 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
v. | 


Do not use chalk or magnesia, or any prepara- 
tion containing those articles, as they will ruin 
your skin; Use Riker’s American Face Powder, 
containing no injurious ingredient. Warranted 
to stand every test. 25c. per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 


use.—[ Com. ] 


GOOD BABIES. 
"Tis a jolly day from East to West, 
For children thrive, and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named Victoria, 
And with the boys, they have Castoria, 
It is a fact, there is no Wong | be,” 
A mother’s milk can’t save the baby, 
While sweet Castoria digests their food, 
Gives them health and makes them good.—[Adv.] 


Neatty all the ills.that afflict mankind can be pre- 
vented and cu by keeping the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys in perfect working order. There is no medi- 
cine known that will do this as quickly and surely 
as Parker's Ginger Tonic.—[Adv.] 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 


~When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 


and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. 

Lanman & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill.—[Adv.} 


Tue beauty and color of the hair may be safely 
regained by using Parker’s Hair Balsam, which is 
much admired for its perfume and cleanliness.—[ Adv. } 


Nornine like Tokio Powder for sappressicg all un- 
pleasant odor from perspiration. At Druggists.-[Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


orks, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By Wit Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and: “ Ceatennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * * * Mr. Carleton is, 
in his way, as truly a creator of character as Robert 
Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 
genius which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—N. Y. Times. 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
of and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in 
this field of poetic literature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and fait 
graphic.—N. Y. Independent. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


 Upham’s Asthma Cure 
8.0. UPHAM, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


thful and- 


Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies? 
is the staunch-| Friend. — All female 
er of in exist-| complaints yield to its 
ence. wondrous power. 

For Burns, Scal For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wound B or n Wounds, its 
and Sprains, itisun-| action upon these is 
equalled—s ing most ble. The 
and h g in a mar-| most obstinate cases are 
vellous manner. cured. 

For Inflamed Toothache, Faceache, 
Sore Eyes effect | Bitesof Insects,Sore 
upon these delicate or- near of 
pans is simply marvel-| ®2 charac- 
ous. It can be used| ‘ef, are certainly cured 
without theslightestfear| >Y 
of harm. POND’S EXTRACT. 


The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the i rtance of providin 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 
CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The uine has the words ** POND’S EXe- 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buf wra . None other is gen- 
wine. Always insist on having ND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other pr Y It te never sold in bulk, or 
measure. 


Ovr New History or ove 
Preparations, Sent FREE on TO 


POND’S CO., 
14% 14th Street, New York. 


THE 


Ny 
CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 


The most wonderful music-producing instruments 
in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 
them. No musical knowledge reqtired. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORE. 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill., 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto. 
EXTRACT 


~ 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Andrews Bed. 


a. Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— ¢ 
e strong 


and comfortable. 15 ¢ 


up. We guar 

Salogue. y 

Andrews & Oe. Chicago, Ill. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


| A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Classe 


de la Faculté de P; 
27, rue Rambuteau, P. 


Paria 
GRILLON 


75 cents the box. 


<> MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


axtonette Prete, 
— trom $25 to 
$56; will do first-class work. A!/ are 


RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, ene your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
of well - selec cocua, Mr. rovided 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong © 
enough to resist every tendency to Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a point. We may escape 
w ure and a pro nourished frame,”— 
Civil Servi Gazette. — 

Made simply with, boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
__ Also, Eppe’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
Garter 


CURES NEURALGIO Pal 
RHEUMATISM SCIATICA, 
Ps 


Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; 8’, 
% cents, Sent to any 
» on receipt of Pos 

oney Order or Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
E 10 FABRIC CO., 144 
Duane8t..N. ¥. P.O. Box 4048, 


GOOD BOOKS 


SUMMER READING. 


-BEN-HUR. A Tale ofthe Christ. By Lew. Wattaor, 


Author of “‘The Fair Gud.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. By Henry 
James, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. . 


382mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cen 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Jamzs, 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henry Jamas, Jr. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idy] of Mount Desert. 82mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


By Georges H. Herworrn, Author of “Star- 
board and Port,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer’s Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By Grorer H. Herworrs. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
lage Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
NATHANIEL HittyeR Eouirston. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 75, 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cuarves Norvuorr. 12mo, Cloth, 50. 


DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henry James, Jr. 
ts. 


SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. By Wit.uam 
Buiaox. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE WINGS. A Seg Romance. By Wi1- 
L1aM BLaok. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘*The 
Boy Travellers iu the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hanser- 
tron, Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” &c. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKETC . By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rosse.t Mrrrorp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tale of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oxiver O_puoy. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Inerrsou.. 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E, 12mo, Cloth, st oo. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Comey 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L.Atpen. Wit 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cepts. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By C Buaocx. 82mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. 
Priuz, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS EATING. A Sammer Book. By Grores 
Wittiam Curtis. Illustrated from Designs by Ken- 
sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


I GO A-FISHING. By C. Crown 
S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. 
Biacxmore. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Extséz Re- 
Author of “The Earth,’ “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Acpen. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth,$100. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrze & will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepatd, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Gag 
Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
| 
| 
| ANKLE and FOOT, strengtheu- 
ing the Mmbs, adds magVELLOUS 
a @RACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
erer,and puts an end to ILL- 
‘ore Sat on CoTTron Beau- 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
en’s, $3 Misses’, $1; Chil- 
; : dren’s (very soft and elastic), 15 
re 
2 
4 a MEDICAL GEN- SOUPS, 
at Maa. 
. ras, to his brother GRAVIES, 
a 
a 
—: |} S2uce is highly es- HOT & COLD 
| teemed in India, 
e, aS Well as the 
most. wholesome GAME, &c. 
Wai - 
BELF-INKING. m 
| JRTIS on, Ms. 
| | 
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PURE SUGAR. 


a recent invention, starch or corn i | 
to 


By 

ore generally known as g/ucose), here 
used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow s t raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 


ing it necessary to use more of the article to. 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 


quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 


words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 


bran 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby in form the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Netther Glucose, Mu- 
vriate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. . 

Consumers should order from their er, 
sugar in our original packages, either or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. . 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, E 
, DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c, 

CAUTION. —Genuine only’ with the fac-simile of 
poy Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. “Wy ents for the United States 
wholesale og oe . DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale PARK & 
SMITH & VAND ACKER, wee 
CONDIT MoKESSGN F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. SCHIEFRELIN co. 


LYON & HEALY 

162 & 166 State Street Chicago, 
Will send prepaid to any address, their 
CATALOOCUE, 


ns, | 


a catalogue of choice Band BM Music 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.........- -$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............- 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Oue Year ...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing. works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrger & 


ta” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


to Students of 


"PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Chester, Pa., opens September 14. Degrees conferred. 
Con. . HYATT, President. 


| THE SUPPOSED ITALIAN BANDIT ESPOSITO AND HIS LIEUTENANT. 
‘From a PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF Messrs. MOONEY AND BoLanp.—[SzE Pace 503.] 


] Most refreshing effects will be experienced during 
g the hot weather particularly, by the use of Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush and Electric Flesh Brusk. The proprietors guarantee the 
Hair Brush to Cure Headache and Neuralgia in five minutes. It prevents 
Baldness and Dandruff. 

The Electric Flesh Brush is also guaranteed to Cure Rheumatism, 
Nervous Debility, and all pains and aches resulting from impure blood. 
Its effect on the body at all times is very refreshing and invigorating. 

Either the Electric Hair or Flesh Brush can be obtained of all dealers 
at $3 00 each, or will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the amount, by 


THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


READ THIS! 


842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


1199 sim Se near 20th St., Ne Ye Under the personal su sion of its new owner, 


Mr. URIAH WELCH, prietor of the Sr. Nicuo.as 
Horst, New York. pa 


St., Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Goods and Garments. 
tes’ Dr obes, &c., of all fabrics, and 


bh the the m most elaborate sytem cleaned or dyed success- 


arments cleaned or dyed whole. 
= w - Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, 


There are no better kept Summer Hotels in the world. 
ne air, charmin delight- 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N.Y. 


AMERICAN HOTEL, 


SPRING HOUSE, ~~ 


F. R. PROOTEY, Owner and Proprietor. 


Richfield is noted for its as ~~ pure and 
ul scenery and the best o 


se beat attainable skill and most im- 

ces, and having systematized anew every 

epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 

the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

§ and 7 John 8St., N. 


some 
necesaity to 
whose hair wi!) Being made of 
Nair, cannot get out of 
20 False w look. way 


Mra. C o7 
Catalogue free 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
phical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Names. 

Published by 6. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


CANDY: 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 

for sample "retail box 

xpress of the best. 

Contiaa ta in America, put 

up elegantly and strictly 

= Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


World's ONLY ‘CHAI of 
Baya with old Pen, No dipping for Ink. 


Intelligent Agents con 


rites ave wit Aline: On men 
need apply. 


Hamiiton, or BOS Broadway, Ne New Vor.” 


aker of. the “ Rolling 
pushed about at the Centen- 
nial. Illustrated Catalogne send 


SIMPROVED ROOT BEER 26 CTS. 
H Makes five voniens of a delicious 


kK. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48 N.Delaware Av., 


stamp, and mention Harper's Weekly. 


SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N.Y. 


Beautiful FERN or BIRD 
Patterns ; holds <3 smoothly in 


HOLDER 


ranted. Illustrated circular 
free. 


$999 a year to Agents and expenses. $6 outfit 


free. Address F. Swain & Co. , Augusta, Me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW. BOOKS. 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. ye for the Old World 
the New. By Joszru Hartron. 4to, Paper, 
cents. 


IL 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovure D. Conway. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Til. 

FARM FEBTIVALS. By Witt Carterton, Aithor 
of “Fartn Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerons characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with. ‘‘ Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


"san IN DRESS. By Miss Oauer. 16mo, Cloth, 


Vv. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. _— r’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier od aper, 20 ceuts. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
ceuts; Full Gilt -Edges, 90 cents. 

Vi. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and pine Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto ) From” 
the Mauuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
nce, Observations, and Notes by M. G. Pau.atn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vil. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. B JOuNn Calkns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
olo y and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

VIII. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND ; 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epxs’Sarernr. 
Royal 8vo, Liluminated Cloth, Coloured Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 

the East; being a Guide throtgh Great Britain and 

Ireland, France Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, - 

Ezypt, "Syria, Turkey, G Greecé, Switzerland, Tyrol, 

eens Norway, Sweden, Russia, and S ain. By 

Peaproxe Ferriner. With Maps and Plans of 
ction Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
Vo. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 


Vou. Il. Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Greece. 
Vor. LI. —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Spain. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America... A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Llus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

1X. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Loper. Svo, Half Leather, $3 vv. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself aud his Friends. _By 
Howie 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


€ 


x 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Beantifal Wretch:-a Brighton Story. By W11- 
LIAM Back. With 55 Illustrations. 20 ceuts. 


The Story of Helen Troy. “By the Anthor of * Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert. ” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Groner H. Hrrw ortH. $1 00. 

Au Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crark Russeti. 20 cts. 
A Costly Heritage. By Autor O'Hanton. 20 centas. 
Visited on the Children. By Tuxo. Girt. 20 cents. 


At the Seaside, and other | Stories. By Mary Crow 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rouret Buowanan. 15 cents. 


First Offer, other Stories. By Magy Croit 
15 cents 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watter Besant and 
James Rios. 20 cents. _ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Annz Bratz. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayepd ? By Joun Hauserton. 
lustrated. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 20 cents. 


eS Harrer & Buorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, ‘to any amis of the 
United States, on at tae of the price, 


Harrer’s matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin ee N.Y, 


7 YOUR NAME:-. 
Landscapes, Water 


Agent’s Com Great variet; 


fonts Fancy Cards, 
ROS.. Box 22, Northford, Ct. 


THE MEADVILLE st SCHOOL. 
Unitarian. Educa especially for the Liberal 
Christian Ministry. Tuition and room rent free. Al} 
Address 
A. A. LIVERMORE, Pres., Meadville, Penn. . 


Patent Invisible EAR DRUMS, 
Grand Success. Send for treatise. 
PEC 


853 Broadway, New York. 
Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’: Catarrh & Asthma Cures. 


SOO free a — in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
Address H. Hatvetr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


A WEEK. $122 a day home 


made. 
Outfit free. Address Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 {0 $20 per day at home. worth $5 free. 


hf) New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,Ja 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, Ck. 
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Gentlem 
A }. MRS. THOMPSON'S Celebrated 
‘ patent “WAVE.” The 
toilet, is due to their con- 
ven comfort, and the de- 
A cided impreved appearance 
wearer. They make a thin a 
full—soften the lines that age | ; 
to onde ao 
DICTIONARY. =| bad only. 
State 
New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
Ex vam’ 
Invalids and Cripples. 4 
Self-propulsion by use of hands 
stroot or house ‘omfort. durability 
| V | @ riages e. Fo 
sunken pane which 8e- 
cured ting of richly | 
ton, Mass. 
STEP 
$1) 
$72 


